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From the Editor’s Desk 


The editorial in our last issue, 
“Lessons from Whytehaven”, has had 
a lot of attention. In only three weeks 
from the time it got into the mails 
we had received clippings from news- 
papers all over Ontario, which show 
that: two papers had published edi- 
torials supporting our view, two op- 
posing it; one had reprinted our edi- 
torial in full; and 21 had printed a 
Canadian Press story based on our 
piece. In the next two or three weeks, 
we expect to have a similar response 
from other parts of Canada. 

The Kingston Whig-Standard ob- 
jected strongly to our stand. We 
have reprinted its editorial in this 
issue, and along with it the Council’s 
reply, which the Whig-Standard has 
already published. © © ® 

Adverse criticism of organized wel- 
fare services is often based on the 
feeling that they lack warmth. Most 
welfare services try to provide the 
loving-kindness combined with atten- 
tion to health and long-range well- 
being that any wise judicious person 
provides to children or other relatives 
he is responsible for. If they fail, or 
don’t even try, they are hardly “wel- 
fare” services. 

We hope no one finds the word 
“loving-kindness” altogether unfam- 
iliar. It is used in Psalm 89, verse 3, 
King James version; in the Revised 
Standard version it is translated as 
“steadfast love”. I use it here because 
of its double connotation, and also 
ni the word “love”’ is beginning 

» be used altogether too freely in 
connection with human services out- 
side the family. Nurses are sometimes 
exhorted to treat their patients with 
“tender loving care” and the phrase 


is then bandied about by its initials: 
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“Remember T. L. C., chum.” The 
words lose their meaning and the 
ideas their potency. © @ © 

You will recall that the “Clark Re- 
port” on Economic Security for the 
Aged in the United States and Can- 
ada was tabled in the House of Com- 
mons last winter. There is certain 
to be widespread discussion about it 
within the next year or so. So that 
readers of this magazine will be pre- 
pared to take a well-informed part, 
we are furnishing in this issue a 
group of articles setting forth views 
about how old-age income may be 
provided. There is an additional ar- 
ticle for reference that sets forth 
with miraculous brevity the principal 
features of the present Canadian and 
U.S. systems. © © @ 

Few people know that 1959 is the 
hundredth anniversary of an import- 
ant step forward in Canadian public 
social services. It was Richard Splane 
who called our attention to the cen- 
tenary and who wrote the article 
about it, page 277, ¢ © © 

Good wishes to Eurith Goold, 
who edited CANADIAN WELFARE with 
vigour and imagination for eight 
years and left us a durable legacy of 
instruction, warnings, advice and ex- 
ample. In 1951 she went to the Na- 
tional YWCA where she was finance 
secretary, and for most of her time 
there was also the staff member re- 
sponsible for the public affairs com- 
mittee. We have lately heard that she 
retired last spring, moved to Kel- 
owna, B.C. and acquired a house and 
a car. All her friends, especially her 
successor as editor, hope she will 
have a retirement as full of zest as 
her working years. 

M.M.K. 
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“Keep back thy servant also 


from presumptuous sins. . = 


This might be a good daily prayer for any of us who attempt to help 
anyone else. We are bound to look presumptuous sometimes (though 
we'd rather not); that is a risk we must take or else attempt nothing. 
To be presumptuous is the deadly danger. Naturally all social agencies, 
their boards, their press, their workers, would want to avoid both kinds 
of error. The Kingston Whig-Standard has accused us—but let the fol- 


lowing speak for itself. 


TO THE VICTOR... 


(Editorial in KingstonWhig-Standard, 
September 23, 1959) 


— Mom Whyte affair is over 
now and perhaps there is nothing 
more to be said about it. Neverthe- 
less many people — not all of them 
fools by any means—were convinced 
that Mrs. Whyte did something for 
her wards that no organized, pro- 
fessional agency can do and they said 
so fearlessly in public. There was 
something about the method of get- 
ting rid of Whytehaven that left a 
bad taste. The pressure had been re- 
lentlessly applied for a long time and 
the organized forces finally won the 
day. 

Along with most people we would 
have been content to bow to this 
situation as a necessary if regrettable 
victory for those whose daily bread 
is won through organized and pro- 
fessionalized welfare work. But when 
we read a recent “editorial” issued 
by The Canadian Welfare Council 
we changed our mind. Editors were 
encouraged to “comment”. We ac- 
cept the invitation. 

The self-satisfied crowing of this 
release frankly annoyed and disturbed 
us. It is as smug a document as we 
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Both headings are the Whig-Standard’s. 


have ever read. Everything about 
Mrs. Whyte was wrong. Everything 
about what is called “regulation” and 
“authority” in the release is right. No 
human consideration is allowed to 
creep in. Love, compassion, dedica- 
tion have no place. Only the inevit- 
able rightness of “community ser- 
vices” and their employees — “people 
who know .. . the requirements”. 


The release in question admits that 
those people who went to Whyte- 
haven “felt they needed help” but 
. . . But what? Why did they go 
to Whytehaven? Are there any ques- 
tions left unanswered? Are the or- 
ganized social agencies fully efficient, 
omniscient, all-loving? If so, why are 
there some 20,000 children in need 
of adoption in the country? 


Some of the answers are contained 
in a report on this situation in the 
latest issue of Maclean’s Magazine. All 
is not as it should be. There is red 
tape (sneeringly referred to as a bogey 
of the uninformed in the Welfare 
Council release); there is lack of 10 
effective and recognized policy in 
rejecting would-be foster parents; 
there are case workers who antagon- 
ize prospects with their lack of pro- 
found psychological knowledge and 
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their arrogance in misusing the know- 
ledge they have. 

There were things wrong with 
Whytehaven, undoubtedly. But there 
are also things wrong among our 
social agencies. And if this release 
indicates the customary attitude of 
these agencies there is not much hope 
for a change which would result in 
not so much reverence for red tape, 
a little more. concern for the adults 
concerned and — as a consequence — 
a better deal for the children. 


The following letter was published 
on October 7 


THE WELFARE COUNCIL 


EXPLAINS 
October 2, 1959 
The Editor, 
The Kingston Whig-Standard, 
Kingston, Ontario 
Dear Sir: 
In our recent statement about 


Whytehaven, we obviously failed, at 
least as far as you were concerned, 
to make clear the true nature of our 
anxiety and concern about the “Les- 
sons from Whytehaven” as our piece 
was entitled. 

We always welcome constructive 
criticism, and your editorial of Sep- 
tember 23 has given us something to 
think about — the danger of falling 
into a stilted and (it seems to you) 
a “smug” tone when trying to com- 
ment objectively. So I hope you will 
allow me to clarify some things that 
we apparently didn’t get across, and 
to comment on certain points in your 
editorial. 

The last impression we intended to 
give was that we were “crowing” 
over the closing of Whytehaven. 
Rather, we wanted to express sober 
relief that the children who were be- 
ing exposed to a really dangerous 
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situation, if only from the point of 
health, had been rescued. Those whose 


daily bread is (as you say) “won 
through organized and professional- 
ized social work” take no pleasure in 
victory for the sake of victory over 
people who act by the grace of nature 
for the good of unfortunates. And 
many a home that more prosperous 
neighbours would consider a disgrace 
is helped by social workers to keep 
together because they know the love 
and family feeling in it is more im- 
portant than the outward dirt and 
seeming lack of control. But social 
workers as good citizens cannot in 
all honesty approve of situations that 
literally endanger the lives of child- 
ren; and it is for the protection of 
children that the minimum legal “re 
quirements”, which Mrs. Whyte has 
so far refused to meet, are set up. 

Equally important, as you yourself 
emphasize, is “love, compassion and 
dedication” to the care of those need- 
ing help. Mrs. Whyte has long pro- 
claimed and has long been given 
credit for providing this if nothing 
else. Unfortunately, the evidence of 
those who have cared for the children 
removed from Whytehaven indicates 
that the children had no feeling of 
“home” or “mother” about the place 
they had left; in short, that love and 
attention to individual children was 
singularly lacking at Mrs. Whyte’s. It 
is this point we were getting at in the 
(no doubt too formal) phrase “in- 
sufficient adult attention”, used in our 
statement. 

Further, Mrs. Whyte accepted the 
children without question and was 
apparently prepared to have them 
linger on with her indefinitely, but 
I think we would all agree that there 
is no really satisfactory substitute for 
a child’s own home and he should be 
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kept in it or return there soon if at 
all possible. A large number of the 
children are now happily back in 
their own homes, which seems to 
support our contention that Mrs. 
Whyte was not able to help families 
sort out their problems. These are 
the reasons why we believe Whyte- 
haven should not be allowed to re- 
open even if Mrs. Whyte conforms 
to technical requirements. 

However, much more important 
than Whytehaven in the long run is 
the question of the effectiveness of 
existing organized social agencies. 
Here again we apparently did not 
make our position clear although we 
stated that there is “need to improve 
both services and public knowledge 
(of them)”. Of course there are weak- 
nesses and gaps in our present ser- 
vices; in our statement we described 
at some length what is needed to 
overcome these problems. And _ no- 
body knows better than social work- 
ers that there are fumbling and in- 
adequate people in our ranks. But 
the accusation of arrogance and lack 
of heart seems particularly harsh since 
humility and a genuine love of fel- 
low-beings are, above all else, the 
hall-mark of good social workers. 

I would plead for a sense of pro- 
portion in judging a calling that is 
apt to be better known for its faults 
than its achievements. Admitting that 
many mistakes are bound to be made, 
is the record as bad as your editorial 
suggests? While Mrs. Whyte has 
gained wide notoriety for her hand- 
ling of a hundred or so children, 
recognized child care agencies across 
Canada have been quietly and satis- 
factorily caring for children in the 
tens of thousands. True, there have 
been complaints against the official 
agencies, some of them undoubtedly 
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justified. But had the treatment of 
any considerable proportion of those 
in care merited public complaint, the 
resulting tempest would have made 
hurricane Gracie look like a summer 
breeze. 


In support of your editorial’s chal- 
lenge to the procedures of organized 
social agencies, you ask why there 
are “some 20,000 children in need 
of adoption in this country”. You go 
on to suggest that the reasons lie in 
red tape, poor policy in selecting 
adoptive parents, and lack or misuse 
by social workers of “profound psy- 
chological knowledge”. (Not many 
social workers would lay claim to 
possessing such knowledge!) The 
number of children needing adoption 
is in fact unknown, but your question 
is equally valid whether the number 
is two or twenty thousand. The point 
is that while it is completely deplor- 
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able that good adoption parents may 
occasionally be turned down through 
the ineptness of social agencies, the 
child they might have got will norm- 
ally go to the next in line of those 
eager to adopt. Sometimes this couple 
may not be as good as the pair that 
were rejected; the people making the 
decision are not infallible. But the 
chosen parents will not be impossible 
people, and I think we would all be- 
lieve that a judgment made in the 
light of training and experience is 
better than a completely hit-or-miss 
method. And little is heard from the 
nine thousand “satisfied customers” 
who last year adopted children 
through social agencies, while the 
people who were refused children are 
naturally very vocal. 

The children who miss out on 
adoption are mainly of two kinds. 
First, there are those who (even as 
infants) have some kind of handicap 
which makes them unattractive to 
prospective parents. This may be 
physical, mental, or racial, or they 
may need adoption at an age (any- 
where up to the teens) at which most 
people don’t want them. 

The second reason is religion. Either 
by law or by community custom in 
Canada, the child must be adopted 
into a home of the religious per- 
suasion of his father (if legitimate) 
or of his unmarried mother. There 
are more than enough Protestant and 


Jewish applicants to meet the need, 


but nearly everywhere there is a 
scarcity of adoption applications from 
Catholic homes. 


Neither of these two problems can 
be solved by the skill of individual 
social workers or by the practices of 
recognized social agencies, although 
much progress is now being made 
by both public and private agencies 
in the adoption of handicapped and 
older children. Granted that skills 
and practices both need to be im- 
proved and added to, this can only 
be achieved by more community sup- 
port for the agencies and for the re- 
cruitment and training of social work- 
ers. (And finances are, alas, the key 
to such support.) It is obvious from 
your editorial that your paper is 
deeply interested in the i improvement 
of the social services. We are sure 
that your community can count on 
your leadership in this important task. 


I do apologize for the length of 
this letter but I was anxious to deal 
thoroughly with your comments. The 
fact that our earlier statement was 
so compressed was, I am sure, an im- 
portant reason why it gave you the 
wrong impression. I hope, neverthe- 
less, that you will be able to publish 
my letter. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Miss) P. Goprrey 
Director of Information 
Canadian Welfare Council 


SUNNYSIDE CHILDREN’S CENTRE 


Caseworker wanted for small treatment institution for emotionally disturbed 
children. Program subsidized by a Provincial Mental Health Grant. 


Qualifications: Preferably M.S.W. with experience in working with children. 


Salary: 
room and board. 


Up to $5,400 with annual increments. If resident $400 deducted for 


Details of program and duties on request. 


Apply to: Miss IsaBe, ALLEN, Sunnyside, Union St. W., KINGSTON, Ontario. 
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ECONOMIC SECURITY 
FOR CANADA'S AGED 


Everywhere to-day there is interest, and even anxiety, focussed on 
the question of prov iding sufficient income for the later years of life. 
In response to public interest, the Government of Canada asked Dr. 
Robert M. Clark of the University of British Columbia to make a study 
of Economic Security for the Aged in the United States and Canada, 
which culminated in his report of that name tabled in the House of 
Commons last March. At the Canadian Welfare Council’s annual meet- 
ing in June, a panel of speakers presented different views on the implica- 
tions of the Clark report, which itself had made no recommendations. 
The following group of articles comprises the four papers given in June 
(adapted for publication) and an article written specially for this maga- 
zine by Professor John Morgan. In addition there is an outline of the 
present public provisions for old age security in Canada and the United 
States, which was originally prepared by George Hougham as _back- 
ground for the annual meeting discussions. Dr. Hougham has also 
written an 82-page summary of the Clark Report, available from the 
Canadian Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Avenue, Ottawa 3, at $1.50, for 
those who feel unable to read and digest the whole 800 foolscap pages 
of the original. 


The Clark Report — Review and Prospects 


by John S. Morgan 


gone Clark’s repert on Eco- sistance for persons 65 years of age 
nomic Security for the Aged in and over will stand comparison with 
the United States and Canada is a_ the programs in the United States in 
monument of patient and careful almost any particular. For example, 
study of the available facts. Like average rates of benefit are compared 
many monuments it covers the burial 1 a variety of different ways, and 
place of a corpse. In this instance the while in a few instances the Canadian 
“corpse” is a mistaken political idea scheme is seen to be at a disadvan- 
tage, In some ways it is markedly at 
an advantage. 

One passage in the Clark Report 
rings the death knell of the hope that 
the facts would prove the undesir- 
ability of the present Canadian 
scheme and the desirability of sub- 
stituting an “actuarially sound” in- 

The facts show that the current surance plan. Paragraph 1573 reads as 
Canadian program of economic as- follows: 


that, by the adoption of a plan like 
the Old Age, Survivors and Dis- 
ability Insurance of the U.S.A., Can- 
ada could produce better henedite for 
old people than are now available, 
and get them without recourse to 
the taxpayer’s pocket. 
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It follows .. . that if the Government 
were to introduce a contributory pen- 
sion program, it would have to ensure 
that, regardless of how broad or how 
narrow the coverage of such a program 
might be, no one would lose the bene- 
fits to which he or she is currently 
entitled under the present Old Age 
Security Act. 

A great deal of the material in the 
Report is not new to students of this 
matter, and could have been expedi- 
tiously provided to the government 
by its own officers in the Research 
and Statistics Division of the Depart- 
ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare without placing Professor Clark 
under the burdensome task of redis- 
covering it all for himself. A great 
deal more material that belongs more 
appropriately in the field of the De- 
partment of Finance has been in- 
cluded by Professor Clark of his own 
volition. 

It is, of course, patently obvious 
that inflation will undermine any 
pension scheme by destroying, in 
greater or lesser degree, the reality 
of the security that a pension is in- 
tended to provide: but it hardly seems 
necessary to explore all the complex 
ramifications of inflation in theory 
and practice, as Professor Clark does, 
in order to prove this point. 


Various possible schemes 


The heart of the Report is in 
Chapters XIX and XX, where Pro- 
fessor Clark explores a number of 
variations on a contributory scheme 
for Canada on the assumption that it 
will be additional to the present 
scheme, which he describes — in my 
opinion correctly — as “not contri- 
butory . . . because people qualify 
for pensions under this program who 
have not paid any personal income 
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tax to the Government of Canada”. 
(Paragraph 196.) 

It seems clear from his analysis that 
it would be politically impracticable 
and socially unjustifiable for the gov- 
ernment to introduce a_ voluntary 
system of contributory insurance 
which employers, employees and the 
self-employed would be free to join 
if they complied with the regulations 
(paragraph 1765ff). 

A second possible approach opens 
up a new area of controversy. Pro- 
fessor Clark (paragraphs 1780 to 
1838) examines the problems of the 
government establishing a contribu- 
tory pension program and requiring 
that within a specified period of 
{can nencennneantenatemenianataaneenmnsiataiemataanti eee 
Professor Morgan, of the University 
of Toronto School of Social Work, 
specializes in the areas of social secur- 
ity and social welfare administration. 
/ciaminastiaeinemeenatiaaiapetiiemtetaaiaaaaaieiiaai 


years, all persons — or all save certain 
specifically exempted categories — 
must be covered by this program or 
by any private program acceptable 
to the government. 

This lands Professor Clark in the 
middle of the current argument be- 
tween the Labour Party and the Con- 
servative Party in Great Britain, in 
which both advocate — and the Con- 
servative Government has introduced 
— plans of this nature with varied 
degrees of emphasis. Professor Clark 
succeeds, in his analysis, in demon- 
strating that while a proposal of this 
kind for Canada is feasible, it is a 
matter of great complexity having 
profound implications for existing 
employee pension plans in Canada. 

The third possibility that Professor 
Clark suggests, namely a compulsory 
government plan as a modification of 
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the present universal plan, brings him 
to the logical conclusion that the real 
decision is not one of facts and feasi- 
bility but of political and social 
philosophy (paragraph 1841). 

The government, therefore, is left 
firmly on the hook from which it 
hoped to escape by appointing Pro- 
fessor Clark to make this inquiry. It 
is answerable to the people of Can- 
ada for some serious consideration of 
the original question: it is desirable, 
and socially just, that Canadians 
should be e:..cled to expect, on their 
retirement from active wage-earning, 
a pension in some measure related to 
their wage history and economic 
status: and, if so, is it the responsi- 
bility of the government, with or 
without recourse to taxes, to ensure 
that this pension is available in real- 
ityr 


Supervision of private plans 

In the course of his work, Profes- 
sor Clark has made an _ exhaustive 
study of the multitudinous problems 
of private pension plans. One of the 
most significant of his findings in rela- 
tion to them is that these plans are in 
need of government supervision. 

Professor Clark indicates (para- 
graph 1555) that “perhaps 1,750,000 
to 2,000,000 persons were protected 
by pension plans in 1957. These con- 
stituted from 29 to 33 per cent of the 
civilian labour force plus the armed 
forces. In relation to the non-agricul- 
tural labour force plus armed forces, 
they numbered from 33 to 37 per 
cent”. 

This degree of coverage is, how- 
ever, shown to be of less value than 
appears at first sight when, as Pro- 
fessor Clark points out (paragraph 
1504), “The mere fact that so many 
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hundreds of thousands of employees 
are now members of pension plans 
of itself does not ensure that any 
given proportion of those who reach 
pensionable age will ever receive a 
pension.” 

This exploration of private pension 
plans gives great force to Professor 
Clark’s comment (paragraph 1530): 
“I am of the opinion that the general 
recommendation of the Ives Com- 
mission of 1945 for ‘official’ super- 
vision has not been carried out ade- 
quately.” 

He goes on to pose another problem 
for the federal government when he 
adds: 

It is essential to add, however, that 

the power of the Federal Government 

to regulate pension plans is extremely 
limited, since pension contracts are 
one of the subjects on which provin- 
cial rights of regulation are established 
under the British North America Act. 


Survivors 
The Report also goes into the ques- 
sony of Canada’s need for a program 
0 provide some form of economic 
anus for “survivors”. This ques- 
tion has arisen because in the Ameri- 
can social security system, benefits 
for dependent survivors are included 
in the Old Age, Survivors and Dis- 
ability Insurance program. As Pro- 
fessor Clark concludes (paragraph 
1909): 
It is not logically or administratively 
essential to have a government contri- 
butory pension plan in order to have a 
survivors benefit program. In the ab- 
sence of a contributory pension pro- 
gram with variable benefits related to 
contributions, a variable survivor bene- 
fits program would seem out of place. 
But some form of flat rate survivors 
benefit plan is compatible with a flar 
rate benefit pension program. 
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Value of Clark Report 


In the result, the Clark Report has 
performed a valuable service in pro- 
viding, at considerable cost in labour 
and money, an objective restatement 
of the essential information upon 
which policy can be formulated. The 
government was perfectly entitled to 
seek this kind of information on an 
impartial basis and from outside the 
ranks of those who were associated 
with the design of Canada’s present 
Old Age Security program. 

Now it has got the facts, it is un- 
der an obligation to the Canadian 
people to pursue vigorously some 
solutions to the many problems of 
policy which were alw: ays there and 
which Professor Clark has now posed 
so sharply and with such precision 
as well as with a wealth of docu- 
mentary evidence. 


Place of old age security in 
total program 

The first decision the government 
will have to make is whether further 
action to meet the needs of the aged 


should be a first priority in their 
planning for the welfare of the Can- 
adian people. There are other im- 
portant claims upon the national in- 
come in the field of health and 
welfare that might be regarded as 
more urgent. Two major gaps in our 
social security program, for example, 
could and should be closed as soon 
as possible: the absence of any sick- 
ness benefit program and the inade- 
quacy of current programs for’ the 
support of “dependent survivors” 

If it is decided that improvements 
should be made in the program of 
Old Age Security, the government 
could do worse than start from the 
excellent report prepared by the On- 
tario Welfare Council’s special com- 
mittee on public welfare policy, en- 
titled Economic Needs and Resources 
of Older People in Ontario. Here 
they will find a thoughtful and 
reasoned platform of policy which 
does what Professor Clark’s terms of 
reference forbade him to do — it puts 
forward the choices and_ indicates 
reasonable preferences. 





Financing Old Age Securily 


M contribution will be limited to 
some of the major issues of fiscal 
policy involved in economic security 
for the aged, and in dealing with 
them I have drawn so extensively 
from my own observations and pre- 
judices that I may leave the impres- 
sion that | have not read the Clark 
Report. I have in fact perused every 
pound of it. 

In asking Clark to prepare this 
study the government responded to 
public concern with the future of our 
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old age security system. And if the 
report has done nothing else it has 
served its purpose in focusing atten- 
tion on this important element in our 
welfare program. 

But of course it has done more 
than this — it has assembled an un- 
paralleled mass of information on the 
systems in effect in Canada and the 
United States, and has presented an 
analysis of the two that is exhaustive, 


fair and unbiased. It will be the en- 
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cyclopaedia on old age security for 
many years to come. 

If any criticism were to be offered 
it would not be of the report itself 
but that it is only a fragment of the 
general review of the total welfare 
program that is now needed. The 
Canadian Welfare Council has urged 
such a review and it is to be hoped 
that the government will soon act on 
this proposal. 


Assumptions about welfare 
generally 

In order that my own position on 
some fundamentals be understood, I 
am making the following assump- 
tions: 

1. That the “welfare state” is here 
to stay. Any suggestion of turning 
back the clock is futile. 

2. That the main question now is 
how much of the welfare state we 
need and can afford. The quantitative 
problems have shown a surprising re- 
fusal to be easily solved. They are 
turning out to be almost as challeng- 
ing as the original issues of principle 
and program. 

3. That social welfare expenditure, 
as such, has no special claim to prior- 
ity over competing expenditures. 
Outlays for defence, education, high- 
ways, and so on, may in the future 
have a higher priority. 

4. That the financial and economic 
aspects of social welfare precede the 
social in importance. 

If the latter assumption seems cal- 
lous then I can only say that the 
economist who is not working for 
the ultimate welfare of humanity is 
not worthy of the name. Though 


most of my fellow economists — and 
particularly those of a later vintage 
— would violently reject the idea, 
economists might be described as wel- 
fare workers without tears. 


Where old age fits in 

Now let us come to old age secur- 
ity and see where it fits into this 
general prescription. 

This is the way I see it: I regard 
old age security payments as an es- 
sential part of the general program 
for sustaining aggregate income and 
consumption in the Canadian eco- 
nomy. Old age security payments are 
mainly justified in my mind as a 
fulfilment of the obligation the fed- 
eral government has assumed to 
maintain a buoyant economy. 


Gauges 

By what tests, then, would I meas- 
ure the effectiveness of an old age 
security program? They are: 

1. That the aggregate amount paid 
under the program be sufficient to 
have a sustaining effect on the eco- 
nomy — in other words that the 
program be on a large enough scale 
to be worth while; otherwise the test 
of meeting need would be met by 
means test pensions. 

2. That the scheme effect a net 
transfer of income from those who 
are working to those who have re- 
tired, and from those in the wealthier 
areas of the country to those in the 
poorer. 

3. That this transfer be achieved 
without imposing on the financial 
machinery of government — or in 
other words the tax system — a bur- 
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den which crowds out other desirable 
ends or raises taxes to an uneconomic 
level. 


4. That the scheme be controlled 
by devices which will minimize ir- 
responsible demands from the public 
and irresponsible attempts by poli- 
ticians to satisfy those demands. 


Canada meets the test 

Measured by these tests the Cana- 
dian scheme as it stood prior to the 
last budget would have earned fairly 
high marks in all respects but one 

financial responsibility. And since 
the budget I think it qualifies on that 
score as well. 

The amount paid to individual re- 
cipients of old age security payments 

$55 a month — is higher in real 
terms than at the outset of the 
scheme. And the aggregate amount 
distributed — now approaching $600 
million a year — is a significant factor 
in a national income of $25 billion. 

The net transfer effect is difficult 
to measure but one would assume 
that it would be considerable, par- 
ticularly in the transfer from wealth- 
ier to poorer regions of the country. 

Before the last budget the danger 
lay in the lack of a financial rudder. 
The original 2-2-2 formula of finan- 
cing had never been entirely adequate 
and, with the increase from $40 to 
$55 per month, was quite inadequate. 
The danger was that the fund would 
be cast adrift from norms of financial 
responsibility, and that the deficit 
would continue to grow. 

The answer to this fear was given 
in the last budget through increases 
in the old age security taxes sufficient 
to restore the balance of revenues 
and expenditures. I have a hunch that 
this also gave the answer to the issues 
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raised by the Clark Report, although 
I am willing to reserve decision. 

Statements as sweeping as these 
contain generalities justified only by 
the brevity of the time available. 
However, in a discussion of the Clark 
Report I have left myself wide open 
for at least two questions. First, is 
there nothing to be learned from the 
American system? Second, is there 
nothing that needs changing in the 
Canadian system? 


What is good in the 
U.S. system 


There is much in the United States 
approach that is noteworthy and im- 
pressive. As a plan for retirement, its 
old age and survivors’ insurance has 
the very desirable feature that retire- 
ment income bears some relationship 
to income in the years of employ- 
ment. The benefits are also higher 
than under the Canadian scheme, 
which again is desirable. 

Perhaps the feature that most im- 
pressed me was the insistence in Con- 
gress and the acceptance by the pub- 
lic at large of the necessity for a 
self-sustaining fund. Contribution 
rates have been increased as required, 
and one assumes that this will con- 
tinue in the future. 

It is fortunate that this idea has 
become so deeply instilled because 
across-the-board increases in benefits 
have been granted on several oc- 
casions to existing recipients of old 
age insurance which would have put 
the fund substantially in deficit had 
not the taxes on current contributors 
been increased at the same time. 

Within the limitations of my own 
approach — which some might say 
are too rigid — I find little to learn 
from the American scheme except in 
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its financial philosophy. For the eco- 
nomic objectives that appeal to me, 
there is no need for a state-sponsored 
retirement scheme as comprehensive 
as the American. 


The present Canadian system gives 
a foundation income which can be 
supplemented to meet individual re- 
quirements thro ugh employer pen- 
sion plans, annuity contracts with 
private companies or the Government 
Annuities Branch, or in other ways. 
If these alternatives were not avail- 
able then the state would be under 
an obligation to provide them. In 
fact they are readily at hand and no 
gap exists. 

The financial philosophy of the 
American scheme is another thing. 
Somehow we must infuse it into our 
own system. I doubt however wheth- 
er it is the character of the American 
scheme in itself that has produced 
this result, since the necessary in- 
creases in taxes could easily have 
been postponed. It must rather be a 
disciplined attitude developed over 
the 25 years since the measure was 
instituted; to my mind this is the 
main lesson. 


Possible improvements in the 
Canadian system 

Assuming that we shall not be 
grafting an American type retirement 
insurance scheme on to our Canadian 
system — and I frankly doubt whether 
we shall be — what features of the 
present Canadian provisions require 
further attention? 


1. Methods of financing. Clark in 
one of his few evaluations of the 
existing Canadian scheme suggests 
that a tax based on payrolls would be 
superior to the Canadian taxes on 
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sales, personal incomes and corpora- 
tion profits. (It is not clear whether 
he rejects all three Canadian sources 
and it may be that he wishes to sub- 
stitute a payroll tax only for the cor- 
porate income taxes.) 

There is strong argument for the 
payroll tax in that it spreads the em- 
ployer participation to all employers 
instead of only those earning profits 
as is now the case. For the employee 
the payroll tax may also have a 
greater immediate impact, although 
with deduction at the source this is 
rather doubtful. 

The whole theory of the incidence 
of taxation is now so confused that 
it is impossible to assess the merits of 
various forms of levy. One objection 
to the payroll tax, which had suffi- 
cient force to persuade the govern- 
ment to avoid it, was that it repre- 
sented a substantial and inflexible cost 
item. In an exporting economy such 
as the Canadian, cost items are to be 
avoided. Therefore the employer’s 
charge was based on profits. 

The most enigmatic tax of course 
is that on sales. It provides over half 
the revenue, undoubtedly comes for 
the most part from the middle and 
lower incomes, and yet is buried so 
deeply in the system that few people 
are even aware of it. 


2. Regional income differences. The 
payment of a flat amount to meet the 
circumstances of older people in a 
country as widely diversified as Can- 
ada, while justified by the consump- 
tion-sustaining test, certainly has 
many disadvantages. Dr. Clark de- 
spairs of overcoming these — mainly 
on political grounds — but I think we 
should try. 
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3. Inflation. Assuming that the pre- 
sent pension is roughly adequate, the 
principal reason for increasing the 
amount in the future will be to com- 
pensate for rising prices. The dangers 
of an automatic adjustment are so 
patent that I will not mention them. 

However, Dr. Clark’s suggestion 
of a review by an independent ad- 
visory council, with subsequent ac- 
tion by Parliament to retain the poli- 
tical kudos, has much appeal. 

4. Industrial pensions. Earlier vest- 
ing and an arrangement for free 


transfer between employments would 
considerably enhance the value of 
existing employer-employee plans. 


Finally I must return to my fre- 
quently repeated theme and urge the 
necessity of developing a disciplined 
attitude towards future increases in 
old age security benefits. We must 
borrow from our American col- 
leagues their philosophy that revenues 
must equal outgo where old age 
security is concerned. Otherwise we 
are completely adrift. 





Choices in Meeting the Needs by Elizabeth Govan 


I AM asked to comment on the 
needs of old people and the extent 
to which they might be met by vari- 
ous approaches discussed in the Clark 
Report. The Report does not really 
discuss needs: it can be said to as- 
sume them. The most direct refer- 
ence comes in the final discussion on 
the pros and cons of a contributory 
plan. Dr. Clark says that, before dis- 
cussing these, it is necessary to deal 
first with three broad issues: 

1. For whom should the federal 
government provide old age pen- 
sions? 2. On what principle should 
the size of a basic government pen- 
sion be determined? 3. On what prin- 
ciples should this basic pension be 
changed from time to time in the 
light of changes in price levels and/ 
or in economic productivity? 

In answering the first of these 
questions Dr. Clark notes a drastic 
change i in the last fifty years in public 
opinion, which at this point is over- 
whelmingly in favour of the present 
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old age security provision — to quote 
him, “in the belief that everyone be- 
yond a certain age who has met the 
stipulated residence requirements is 
entitled to receive at least a_ basic 
minimum pension under a federally 
operated program”. 

It follows, he says, that any contri- 
butory program would have to en- 
sure that no one would lose the 
benefits to which he is currently en- 
titled. . 

Although it is at present legally 
ambiguous what a person now in his 
20’s is “entitled to” when he becomes 
70, 1 think we can assume, as Dr. 
Clark does, that any future old age 
plan must provide universal coverage 
for people over 70 who have lived 
in Canada for ten years, at least at 
a rate of $55, 

He assumes also, and I agree, that 
since no contributory scheme can 
provide universal coverage, the pre- 
sent flat-rate pension must continue, 
and that any possible contributory 
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scheme must be an addition to rather 
than a replacement of our present 
program. 


Inequities 

Dr. Clark accepts then as a begin- 
ning point that we must continue to 
have what we have without any dis- 
cussion. This removes from the area 
of controversy the question of those 
over seventy. We do not require to 
argue whether this age group needs 
this degree of financial security. 


I should, however, like to point 
out that our present program is not 
fully logical. We say that our pre- 
vious experience with the old means- 
test pensions program demonstrated 
that 57 per cent of the population 
in this group qualified on the basis 
of need. The means test, many people 
argued, needed to be relaxed if it 
was not abolished; and if it were re- 
laxed, such a high proportion of the 
aged would be included that the ad- 
ministrative cost of the means test 
was not justified. At the same time 
we have permitted old people with 
other income to continue to claim a 
higher basic income tax deduction 
after age sixty-five. In other words, 
we have developed the program be- 
cause of financial need at one end 
of the income scale, but we are more 
generous to people who have less 
need at the other end. We could 
correct this defect without altering 
our present program. 





Dr. Govan is a professor of social work 
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Clark states that the points of real 
disagreement at present are: 1. How 
should the pensions be paid for? 2. At 
what age should they be payable? 
3. How large should they be? My 
function here is to pick up the latter 
two points. 


Amount and age 


Amount. Dr. Clark does not him- 
self discuss the question of age in 
detail but concentrates upon amount. 
He says it might be determined in 
one of three ways: 


1. On the basis of a statistical study 
of the minimum amount necessary 
for subsistence. 

2. On the “automatic share prin- 
ciple”, i.e. a share in the national in- 
come provided by those currently 
working. 

3. On the “eclectic principle”, i.e. 
on numerous and partly conflicting 
considerations such as basic needs of 
pensioners, the proportion of the 
population who can reasonably be 
expected to supplement the pension, 
the burden of taxation, political ex- 
pediency, and so on. 

He notes that no government in 
Great Britain, the United States or 
Canada has set an amount on other 
than the eclectic principle. Although 
the factors considered in this may 
include need, need is not the final 
determinant. The first way — to pro- 
vide the minimum amount necessary 
for subsistence — is the only one in 
which economic need would be the 
primary consideration. 

Clark points out further that there 
is no agreement as to what a mini- 
mum amount necessary for subsist- 
ence is. Along with other definitions, 
he quotes one from the Canadian 
Welfare Council’s Brief to the Joint 
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Parliamentary Committee on Old 
Age Security in 1950: “a rate which 
will enable the majority of persons 
to whom it is payable to live at a 
minimum standard of health and de- 
cency without supplementation”. 

He also notes that ministers in suc- 
cessive governments have not claimed 
that the pension is set at a subsistence 
level. According to the Honourable 
J. W. Monteith, $55 “will be suffi- 
cient in our judgment, together with 
the other means that most pensioners 
have at their disposal, to provide a 
decent minimum level of living for 
most persons”. 

Clark also discusses at length the 
problems of any scheme which pro- 
vides a fixed income in the face of 
inflation and the changing real value 
of money and, although he makes no 
recommendations, his assumption is 
certainly that any program must pro- 
vide in some way flexibility to adjust 
to such changes. 


The eclectic principle 

I think we must accept that any 
federal plan will base the amount on 
the eclectic principle whether it is 
a contributory or a non-contributory 
plan. Let me also comment in passing 
that one of the factors which has 
to be considered in this is the desir- 
able standard of living of the present 
younger population in relation to the 
present old, or to their standard 
when they are old: at some point of 
either voluntary or compulsory sav- 
ing for retirement the present will be 
sacrificed for the future or — in a 
pay-as-you-go plan — the younger 
generation for the older. 

We cannot eliminate — nor do I 
think we want to — from the factors 
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taken into consideration in the eclec- 
tic principle such factors as public 
opinion, political considerations, pri- 
orities in personal and governmental 
expenditure. We do not want, I am 
sure, to advocate old age security 
provision which would eliminate or 
handicap personal or governmental 
spending on health services, educa- 
tion, child welfare and so on. 

We should, however, give more at- 
tention to the factor of the minimum 
level of subsistence, even while we 
recognize it as one among many fac- 
tors. We have shown our disregard 
of this factor in our failure to pro- 
vide ourselves with the information 
we require. As Dr. Clark, doing his 
best to present what data are avail- 
able on the economic condition of 
the old, says in plain words: “Not a 
great deal is known on this subject”. 

The Ontario Welfare Council’s 
Committee finds that in Toronto in 
1958 it cost an older person living 
alone from $86 to $98 a month to 
maintain himself at a level consistent 
with health, decency and self-respect, 
but this is Toronto only, and even 
this offers a considerable range. 

A nation-wide study is required to 
give us the facts: w hat does it cost to 
live? how much has the old person 
from his own resources? Only on this 
basis can we establish a rate to pro- 
vide a basic minimum for the ma- 
jority without supplementation. 


Cost and standard of living 
Immediately comes the question of 
the variation in cost of living across 
the country. In my mind this is re- 
lated also to standard of living. I see 
no valid argument, if our objective is 
to provide for need, against a coun- 
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try like Canada fostering a relative 
equality of basic standard across the 
country. Nor do I see any argument 
for relating a government retirement 
program to previous standard of liv- 
ing. 

If our objective is a basic minimum 
the American principle mentioned by 
Clark, which seeks to gear the 
amount of pension to previous earn- 
ings, is entirely fallacious. It tends 
to equate the contribution a man 
makes during his working life in the 
community to the amount of money 
he has received for his work. In my 
view this is a completely false stand- 


ard. 


I agree that a man looking forward 
to retirement places emphasis upon 
the relation between his income when 
working and when he retires. I main- 
tain that government provision, i.e. 
pensions subsidized by government, 
should be related — not directly be- 
cause of the other factors involved — 
to the minimum standard of health 
and decency; and that government 
participation in providing higher pen- 
sions related to previous standard of 
living should be limited to facilitat- 
ing personal or group plans, and to 
exercising controls to ensure the fin- 
ancial soundness of such plans. We 
are talking here about need. 


To carry this somewhat further — 
or at least to raise questions — if we 
accept that government should en- 
sure that every one has the basic 
minimum, this minimum should not 
take into account what an individual 
through his own initiative can save 
for himself. Otherwise we penalize 
those who save, and we make sup- 
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plementation necessary for those who 
cannot or do not save. 


Supplementation 


The basic minimum must be an 
average based on the normal costs of 
living. Hence supplementation will 
always be necessary for those whose 
costs are not average because of the 
area in which they live, or because 
of special health or other needs. Some 
of the “extra costs” such as medical 
care, should be met through the pro- 
vision of services or through other 
means, and should not be included in 
the average. Supplementation on the 
basis of realistic need should be the 
recognized pattern. 


I do not see or want to see the 
discontinuance of means-test pro- 
grams, but rather an increase in their 
flexibility and in their application — 
and a change in public opinion re- 
garding their “degrading” effects. 
Unfortunately public opinion has de- 
veloped largely because of degrading 
administrative practices. 


Priorities 

I have been asked to comment also 
upon the sections of the population 
for whom government should assume 
further responsibility. Clark touches 
on this lightly only, because surviv- 
ors, dependents and disability are in- 
cluded in the one comprehensive in- 
surance act in the U.S.A. There are 
gaps in our present provisions that 
we need to fill, although in establish- 
ing priorities I personally would 
place cash sickness benefits and health 
insurance higher on the list than some 
others. Whether these gaps can be 
filled in conjunction with a possible 
new plan for old age depends of 


course on that plan. 
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For a Contributory Program 


He Clark Report did much to 

focus new attention on the ques- 
tion of old age security in Canada. 
But it did more than that. It raised 
once again the issue of whether or 
not the present flat rate system of 
benefit is satisfactory, and whether it 
should be succeeded or supplemented 
by a contributory system. Any fur- 
ther evidence of government interest 
in a contributory program must in- 
evitably spur those both for and 
against a contributory plan to a fresh 
mustering of their arguments. 

The Clark Report has had one 
negative effect, however, the result 
of Professor Clark’s terms of refer- 
ence. It has drawn attention to the 
American system of old age security 
to the exclusion of others and to the 
exclusion of consideration of a con- 
tributory program on its own merits. 

It may well be that in certain re- 
spects our present old age security 
system compares favourably with the 
American, but that is really neither 
here nor there. It is important that 
our present Canadian system be ex- 
amined not merely for purposes of 
comparison but in the light of what 
it is doing — and should be doing — 
for the older people of this country. 


Weaknesses of our program 
Canadian old age security has at 
least two features which are open to 
criticism. One is that between the 
ages of 65 to 69 those in need of an 
old age pension from the Govern- 
ment can get it only by subjecting 
themselves to a means test, and it is 
only upon attaining age 70 that the 
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pension becomes available as of right. 
The other is that the rate of benefit 
is only $55 a month which is hardly 
conducive to a life of pleasant repose 
during declining years. 


The problem with any flat rate 
scheme of social security, whether it 
is old age security or anything else, 
is that it is likely to be geared to a 
bare subsistence standard. It is hardly 
significant that $55 a month repre- 
sents a certain proportion of average 
per capita income if in absolute terms 
it provides little more than the bare 
minimum necessary to maintain life. 
In a country which boasts of a high 
standard of living it is no longer 
enough for a substantial, and a grow- 
ing, part of the population to live at 
a subsistence level. 

If a majority of our population 
were spending their working lives 
barely living and being almost at all 
times on the verge of starvation, a 
subsistence pension would make some 
sense. Such a pension would simply 
be an extension of what had gone 
before. This might be in order in a 
place or at a time of universal pov- 
erty. It doesn’t make sense in Canada 
today. 

For almost a generation now, Can- 
adians by and large have enjoyed 
living standards better than bare sub- 
sistence. (There still remain pockets 
of real poverty in Canada, to be sure, 
and the tendency has been for them 
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to be overlooked, in our altogether- 
too-easy assumption that a_ healthy 
economy and social security measures 
are completely pervasive in their 
effects. ) 


It is difficult to accept the proposi- 
tion, and many would not accept it 
at all, that Canada could ever return 
to the desperate economy of the 
1930’s. Rightly or wrongly we must 
assume that at worst recessions will 
be short-lived, and that generally 
speaking there will not be the drastic 
undermining — of wage and _ living 
standards which the depression of the 
30’s inflicted. 


Subsistence not good enough 


What this amounts to is that Can- 
adians should be thinking, so far as 
old age security is concerned, of 
carrying forward from one period of 
life into the other a standard based 
on a reasonable modicum of comfort 
and not too far removed from the 
standard of those who are still work- 
ing, not of extending and maintain- 
ing a subsistence standard from the 
working life into retirement. 

Wage-earners and the self-em- 
ployed who have seen their real in- 
comes rise during the last number of 
years, and who have learned to enjoy 
some material well-being and _ the 
leisure which have become part and 
parcel of our economic growth, will 
not take kindly to the idea that there 
should be an extremely drastic drop 
in income the day after they with- 
draw from the labour force. 

While a sharp drop in income un- 
der unemploy ment insurance is justi- 
fied in some quarters on the grounds 
that the unemployment is (or should 
be) of relatively short duration, the 
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same argument cannot be made in re- 
gard to old age security where the 
beneficiaries may have to live on the 
old age benefit for a number of years. 
A wage-related old age pension has 
appeal in that the benefit would bear 
a more adequate relationship to pre- 
vious earnings, the degree of which 
could be established by the popular 


will. 


Private plans don’t fill gap 


It will be argued, of course, that 
Canadians can and do in fact expect 
to supplement old age security by 
means of private pension plans. Dr. 
Clark has made quite clear in his 
report, and made public what was 
already well known in more limited 
circles, that a great many people who 
are now covered by private pension 
plans or who work in firms where 
such plans are in effect may end up 
upon retirement with no pension 
rights whatever or with only very 
small pensions. 

He has described the limitations of 
these plans and there is no need to 
elaborate on them here. It might 
merely be worth while adding that 
the recent rulings promulgated by 
the Department of National Revenue 
to replace the old “Blue Book” have 
if anything made private pensions less 
certain than before to those who are 
ostensibly covered by them. 

There are, as Dr. Clark has also 
pointed out, a good many Canadians 
who have no pension coverage at all 
because they are employed by firms 
that have no plans or because they 
are self-employed. Private pension 
plans at their best should be a supple- 
mentation to and not a substitute for 
a universal and compulsory program 
of contributory old age pensions. 
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Labour’s recommendations 


Organized labour has more than 
any other group in the community 
pressed for a program of contribu- 
tory old age pensions. What in its 
views should be the features of such 
a program? 

1. It should be universal and com- 
pulsory in character. 

2. It should be contributory for 
both employers and employees, with 
appropriate arrangements to enable 
the self-employed to participate, and 
should be supplemented by tax re- 
venues to the extent necessary to 
provide adequate pensions. 


3. It should establish and maintain 
the employee’s equity regardless of 
any changes in employment during 
his working life. 

4. It should relate benefits to earn- 
ings, desirably to best earnings during 
a reasonable period preceding retire- 
ment. 


5. It should include some mechan- 
ism to protect the beneficiary against 
loss of purchasing power of old age 
benefits as a result of inflation. 


6. It should 
benefits. 


include survivors’ 


7. It should provide a minimum 
pension sufficient for a minimum 
health and decency standard of living 
in cases where the accrued pension 
falls short of satisfying such a stand- 
ard. 


8. It should supplement rather than 
replace the present old age security 
program. 

9. It should provide for integration 
with, supplementation of, or substitu- 
tion for private pension plans, which- 
ever arrangement will work out to 
the best advantage of the beneficiary. 
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A program of old age security em- 
bracing the foregoing features will 
undoubtedly be more complex than 
the present Canadian program. But it 
would be far-fetched to argue that a 
contributory program puts itself out 
of court merely because it is more 
complicated and administratively 
more costly. One must have results 
as well as procedures i in mind in ex- 
amining any proposal. 


A wage-related pension 

A contributory program such as 
that outlined above would produce 
a wage-related pension. It would pro- 
vide for complete transferability dur- 
ing working life. It would have built- 
in protection against inflation. It 
would put a floor under any pension 
and gear it to a minimum health and 
decency standard of living. It would 
still leave room for private pension 
plans to the extent that they could 
fit into a universal program. 

Obviously there are problems that 
would have to be worked out and 
just as obviously it would be some 
time before those covered would be 
receiving much more than the basic 
$55 a month now available. But these 
are not insuperable obstacles; they 
are matters which can be worked out 
by competent administrators and a 
sympathetic Parliament. 


Public wants security for old age 
Canadians are undeniably security- 
conscious and in this regard they are 
no different from people in other in- 
dustrial countries. There is evidently 
strong public feeling that so far as 
old age is concerned the amount of 
security is still limited, even unduly 


limited. The changes in the Old Age 
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Security Act during the last few 
years are an indication of that. Pre- 
occupation with private pension plans 
is another indication. The Clark Re- 
port itself reflects that feeling. If 
Canadians do feel that way, then it 
is not only practical but it is their 
right to provide for security in old 
age through a public instrument de- 
vised for that purpose. This is quite 
consistent with the mores of a free 
society. 

Canadians have already decided to 
look after security against unemploy- 
ment through a national scheme and 
for their hospitalization needs 


through a federal-provincial arrange- 
ment. Consequently, whether or not 
we ape the American OASI program 
is immaterial to the argument for 
better old age security. If OASI is 
not gocd enough, we can afford to 
ignore it. If there is anything in it 
worthwhile, we should copy it. In 
any event, however, a contributory 
scheme of old age security such as 
has been described above is both 
feasible and desirable. If we want the 
people who survive to retirement age 
to enjoy their years of retirement in 
reasonable comfort, this is the path 
we ought to follow. 





Against a Contributory Program 


— against superimposing 
a “second deck” of contributory 
old age benefits upon the present uni- 
versal “floor” plan are advanced both 
directly and indirectly in the Clark 
Report. In some ways some of the 
indirect arguments are the most po- 
tent. I am referring to the factual 
information about the “adequacy” of 
our present system relative to the 
system in the United States. 

Dr. Clark brings out that the exist- 
ing programs for the aged in Canada 
are inferior in very few respects to 
the old age programs in the United 
States. The Old Age Security pro- 
gram in Canada today provides more 
generous benefits, in relation to our 
standard of living, for more of the 
aged than does Old Age, Survivor 
and Disability Insurance. 

Because the Canadian system is 
universal at age 70, we are now pro- 
viding according to Dr. Clark, 9 per 
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by Frank C. Dimock 


cent more of our population 65 and 
over with benefits without a means 
test than is the United States. (If Dr. 
Clark had included in his U.S. figures 
the beneficiaries of the pension pro- 
gram for railroad workers which is 
co-ordinated with OASDI, the differ- 
ence would be only 6 per cent. It 
might be observed, however, that 
Canada’s advantage in this respect is 
narrowing as the years go by. 

In relation to average per capita 
income, the average OASDI benefit 
to the aged is three-quarters of our 
Old Age Security benefit. In the 
same terms, the minimum OASDI 
benefit is less than two-fifths of ours. 

Since the Clark Report was com- 
missioned, the British Government 
has proposed a “second deck” ar- 
rangement for Great Britain. How- 
ever, it is particularly noteworthy 
that the average old age benefit now 
paid in Britain is considerably smaller 
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in relation to per capita income than 
our present old age security benefit. 
It will be about 50 years before the 
supplementary program proposed for 
Britain will be paying “mature” bene- 
fits. Notwithstanding this, even if the 
“mature” benefits were payable to- 
day, the total British benefit would 
on the average be less generous than 
our $55 benefit. 

Obviously, therefore, the benefits 
paid to the lower income groups are 
much larger in Canada than those 
promised even in the distant future 
in the United States and Britain. 
Hence, a “second deck” program 
cannot be advocated on the ground 
of the relative inadequacy of our 
government’s provision for our aged, 
and particularly our most needy aged. 


As I understand it, for the purpose 
of our discussion today we are as- 
suming complete agreement with Dr. 
Clark’s quite practical statement that 
“if the Government were to intro- 
duce a contributory pension program, 
it would have to ensure that 
no one would lose the benefits to 
which he or she is currently entitled 
under the present Old Age Security 
Act.” (Para. 1573) 

The minimum benefit at present 
provided to old age beneficiaries un- 
der the American system equals 18 
per cent of average per capita income 
in the United States. In distinct con- 
trast, the Old Age Security benefit 
is 47 per cent of average Canadian 
per capita income — 2} times as large 
and just 2 percentage points short of 
the maximum benefits paid under the 
American program in the case of re- 
tired married couples and aged 
widows. Obviously, to start to build 


any superstructure on this high floor 
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would be, as Dr. Clark emphasizes, 
a very costly venture for Canada. 


Arguments against second deck 

I have taken the liberty of group- 
ing the direct arguments against a 
second deck in the Clark Report into 
four general categories. 

1. “The fundamental aim of com- 
pulsory social security measures 
should be to provide a basic floor of 
protection against want.” (Para. 1915) 





Mr. Dimock is executive assistant of 
the Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, and is in charge of all its 
research activities. He was largely 
responsible for such publications of 
the Association as Old Age Security 
and Financing Health Services in 
Canada. 





I can do no better than to continue 
with Dr. Clark’s own comments: 


This argument points directly to the 
heart of the controversy . . . What 
should be the role of government in 
the pension field? If one accepts the 
concept that the role of government 
should be limited to providing the 
same basic floor of protection for all of 
the aged, then one is led to reject the 
idea of a contributory government 
program with variable benefits related 
to contributions. In its place one is 
likely to favour a flat rate pension pro- 
gram . or one in which the flat 
rate benefit is modified to allow for 
differences in the cost of living for the 
aged in different parts of the country. 
(Para. 1916) 


Dr. Clark then proceeds to cite this 
second argument, the “subjective” 
argument against compulsion: “Above 
the basic floor, individuals should be 
free to decide whether they wish to 
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build additional protection for them- 
selves, and if so, they should be free 
to decide on the methods to be used.” 
(Para. 1916) 


This is the second part of the 
“floor with freedom” principle set 
out in the Report of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of 
Commons on Old Age Security of 
1950, which recommended the pre- 
sent system of old age benefits. The 
Committee stated: 


Any scheme conceived under public 

auspices should be such as to place a 

floor under . . . private and collective 

provisions for retirement security; this 
would make possible the development 
under private initiative of supplemental 
programs which, taken together with 
governmental provisions, would result 
in more adequate retirement security 
for the largest possible number of 

Canadians. 

Dr. Clark cites as categories of per- 
sons who might be expected to op- 
pose a compulsory plan many of 
those satisfied with their own pro- 
gram for supplementing the present 
floor plan, including “many who are 
content with the occupational pen- 
sion plans”, “many of those who pre- 
fer to save for old age in other ways” 
(the farmer through his farm and the 
merchant through his business), 
“many a newly married couple” 
faced with more immediate needs 
than provision for old age, and some 
persons who fear they might not live 
to collect their old age benefits. 

Dr. Clark accepts a somewhat re- 
lated argument against a “second 
deck” to the effect that such an ar- 
rangement “would have its greatest 
coverage . . . on persons in the higher 
income groups — persons with easy 
access to voluntary means of supple- 
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menting their basic pension.” (Para. 
1991) He observes that if the govern- 
ment’s role should be confined to 
helping the low income groups, a 
needs-tested pension or a flat rate 
pension is the appropriate approach. 


2. Dr. Clark sets out another argu- 
ment against some characteristics of 
a second deck: 


If a government contributory program 
with variable benefits were fully 
funded on conventional actuarial prin- 
ciples, (the existence of) the fund 
would probably lead to unjustified 
pressures for higher benefits. If the 
plan were not fully funded, as in the 
United States, succeeding generations 
would be committed to pay for over- 
payments to persons going on benefit 
before paying in the full cost of their 
benefits. (Para. 1968) 


Dr. Clark recognizes that “under 
a government contributory pension 
program there is a real risk that 
people will demand more than they 
are willing to pay for in the long 
run.” (Para. 1977) 


In view of this real possibility, the 
following point, which Dr. Clark 
considers a “good argument 
against a government subsidy”, merits 
attention. 


If an earnings-related plan were to 
receive Federal financial assistance, it 
is likely that the persons in the higher 
earnings brackets who presumably 
need the benefits least, would get the 
largest government subsidy. (Para. 

1997 ) 

The effect of subsidization of a 
graduated benefit system is shown by 
analysis of the U.S. OASDI A 
higher-income contributor retiring 
under the system and his wife can 
currently become entitled to benefits 
which are as much as $22,000. greater 
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in total value than the contributions 
which he and his employer have 
jointly made. Because the U.S. pro- 
gram provides graduated rather than 
flat benefits, these subsidies to per- 
sons in the high income group are 
larger than the subsidies to those with 
lower earnings — the difference in 
subsidy can be more than $8,000. 
Effective January 1, 1959, the U.S. 
benefits were increased 7 per cent. 

Increases of this type cause a 
greater inequality in the subsidies as 
between low income and high income 
workers. This illustrates a basic ques- 
tion of principle as to whether any 
public program should lead to discri- 
mination against low income groups 
in favour of those better off. 


3. Another argument against a sec- 
ond deck is its effect on private 
savings: 

A compulsory earnings-related pension 

program would be an encroachment on 

existing and desirable savings media 
through which capital is built up to in- 
crease productivity in Canada. ... All 
those brought under such a plan would 
not only have less income out of which 
to save in other ways but would also 
have less incentive to save in other ways. 

(Para. 1923) 

Dr. Clark agrees that probably a 
second deck arrangement “might be 
expected to reduce in the long run 
the volume of private savings, not 
in absolute terms, but in relation to 
what might otherwise be expected.” 
(Para. 1927) 

Dr. Clark indicates he is in accord 
with the opinion in the Report of the 
Royal Commission on Canada’s Eco- 
nomic Prospects that there is likely 
to be an inadequate volume of private 
savings in Canada over the next quar- 


“ 


ter century and accordingly that “a 
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decline in the rate of growth of sav- 
ings through pension plans of private 
firms would be a disadvantage” of a 
second deck arrangement. (Para. 
1947) 


4. Other arguments revolve around 
the administrative difficulties of a 
second deck plan. Firstly, “it would 
be difficult in Canada to cover num- 
erous persons in outlying areas or 
seasonal occupations in an earnings- 
related program.” (Para. 1978) 


Dr. Clark doesn’t show much en- 
thusiasm for this contention. He 
states that “the very real problems 
of administration regarding the self- 
employed have been largely solved in 
the United States”. [I might add, 
parenthetically, after over twenty 
years of operation of the plan.] 

“These problems might be somewhat 
more difficult to deal with in Canada, 
but ultimately, if the self-employed 
in Canada really favoured the pro- 
gram, an equal degree of success 
could be expected in this country.” 
(Para. 1987) 

Second: 

The cost of administering an earn- 
ings-related program such as (Old- 
Age, Survivors and Disability Insur- 
ance) is several times the cost of ad- 
ministering a flat rate benefit, universal 
plan such as Canada’s Old Age Secur- 
ity system. In a country of Canada’s 
size with its widely- -scattered popula- 
tion and large numbers of workers 
moving in end out of the labour force 
or from Jne_ seasonal occupation to 
another, the problems and cost of ad- 
ministering any earnings-related pro- 
gram, and particularly a supplemen- 
tary program, would be multiplied. 
(Para. 1988) 


Dr. Clark points out that the cost 
of the American basic program in 
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relation to benefits is now five times 
as great as for the Canadian program 
and agrees that the cost would be 
greater for a supplementary program, 
especially in its earlier years of op- 
eration. 


Modifying present arrangeme “ts 

Dr. Clark also discusses pri. sals 
for minimizing the disadvani: of 
existing private pension plans a. the 
old age security program, on the 
ground that improvements would off- 
set some of the points in favour of 
a second deck. 

Under this heading he comments 
on the rapid and accelerating growth 
of private pension plans, measures to 
encourage earlier and more substan- 
tial vesting and to discourage the 
cashing of pension credits by persons 
leaving private plans, the provision 
of further survivor and disability 
benefits, and remedial action in re- 
spect of any inadequacy in existing 
social and old age assistance pro- 
grams. 

No one will deny that a universal 
flat benefit system of itself cannot 
dispose of governmental responsibili- 
ties in the field of old age benefits. 
Because the benefit level provides 
only a “floor”, there will always be 
cases where supplementary means- 
tested or needs-tested assistance may 
be required. This is particularly true 
in the highest-income provinces, 
where personal spending is also likely 
to be highest; of course, in four of 
the highest-income provinces formal- 
ized programs have been adopted to 
supplement old age benefits. 

Dr. Clark emphasizes his feeling 
that much more study is required be- 
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fore Canada considers making any 
changes in or additions to its system. 


More information needed 
on incomes 


One important area requiring study 
is the financial position of the aged 
relative to others in the population. 
Certainly it must be agreed that the 
beneficiaries of any government pro- 
gram should not, through that pro- 
gram, be put in more favourable 
economic circumstances than the tax- 
payers supporting it. 

The information in this area is 
fragmentary. Mr. W. M. Anderson, 
President of North American Life 
Assurance Company, has demon- 
strated that, on the average, persons 
in Canada 70 and over may now have 
a spending power from old age se- 
curity and other resources above the 
average level of spending of the 
population as a whole. From this it 
can be argued that the Old Age Se- 
curity benefit now provides a reason- 
able “floor” of protection. 


Old age and taxes 


Nor has Dr. Clark studied the rela- 
tive tax burdens of the overall pro- 
grams in Canada and the United 
States because, as he says, “of the 
difficulties (in the time available ) of 
estimating with any real precision the 
extent to which the taxes to finance 
the programs are shifted.” 


This could be valuable information 
if and when consideration is given 
to the introduction of a second deck 
program. For one thing, the old age 
assistance program supplementing 
OASDI covers almost twice the pro- 
portion of the aged that our Cana- 
dian old age assistance program cov- 
ers. In the final analysis, the existing 
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American system may be somewhat 
more reliant upon general taxation 
than the Canadian system. 


This leads to the broad philosophi- 
cal question of how much should a 
growing but immature nation spend 
on social welfare and other govern- 
mental activities. We in Canada can- 
not do at the same time all the de- 
sirable things we jointly would wish 
to do. Many economists contend that 
taxation can be expanded to a level 
that would impair the expanding pro- 
ductivity upon which all our eco- 
nomic security rests. 

Governments are often called upon 
to do not only the things govern- 
ments alone can do, but also the 
things most of us could do for our- 


selves. It seems most urgent that we 
forestall pressures upon our govern- 
ments to assume unnecessarily new 
roles to the neglect of their present 
heavy responsibilities. 

In summary, these are the main 
arguments against a second deck: 

Our government program now pro- 
vides more generously for our aged 
than the United States or the United 
Kingdom programs. 

A second deck would be very cost- 
ly for Canada. 

Such a plan would likely reduce 
private saving — the main-spring of 
our economy. 

Such a plan would cover many who 
do not need coverage and not help 
many of those who need help most. 
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Major Features of Canadian 


and U.S. Programs by George M. Hougham 


As might be expected, the programs in the United States and Canada 
are only in some respects comparable. The approach here has therefore been 
to outline the chief features of the main American programs and of their 
closest Canadian equivalents. 


A. Old Age, Survivor and Disability Programs 
1. Designation 
USS. Old Age, Survivor and Disability Insurance (under the Social 
Security Act). 
Canada Old Age Security, Mothers’ Allowances, Disability Allowances. 
2. Administration 
US. Federal (disability test administered by states). 
Canada Old Age Security — federal 
Mothers’ and disability allowances (provincial). 
3. Date of inception 
US. Act passed in 1935; old age and survivor benefits began in 1940; 
disability benefits began in 1957. 
Canada Old Age security: 1952 (replacing means-tested old age pension, 
begun in 1927). 
Mothers’ allowances: begun in Manitoba in 1916; program in 
all provinces by 1949. 
Disability allowances: current program began in 1954 (blindness 
allowances — 1952). 
4. Type of program 
US. Compulsory, contributory and wage-related, for those in covered 
employment (see below, “Coverage”). 
Canada Old age security — universal, non-contributory, fiat rate. 
Mothers’ and disability allowances — non-contributory, means- 


tested. 
5. Coverage re Contributions 
US. Contributions are optional for certain categories of persons (e.g. 


state and local government employees); certain categories are 

exempt (e.g. most federal employees, self-employed doctors); 

some persons do not earn enough to meet the minimum require- 

ments. Otherwise, contributions are compulsory for all wage 

and salary workers and the self-employed. (In September 1957 

nearly 85% of those in paid employment were contributing). 
Canada Not applicable, as programs are non-contributory. 





Dr. Hougham is director of research for the Canadian Welfare Council. Before 
he came to this post he was director of research for the Round Table on Man 
and Industry (School of Social Work, University of Toronto), and had served 
for three years as assistant director of the Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Citizens’ Research Institute in Toronto. 
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6. Financing 
U.S. a. Contributions for old age and survivor benefits are, for em- 
ployers and employees alike, 21% on taxable earnings, rising 
to 41% in 1969. For disability benefits, the rate is 3 of 1%. 
Current ceiling on taxable earnings is $4,800. Rate for self- 
employed is } of combined employer-employee rate. 
b. Interest on trust fund investments. 
Canada Old age security 
a. A 2% tax on sales, on corporate income and on individual 
income (increased to 3% by the 1959 federal budget). Current 
ceiling on taxable individual income is $3,000. 
b. Up to the present, deficits in the old age trust fund have 
been met by annual appropriations from consolidated revenue. 
Mothers’ allowances: provincial general revenues. 
Disability allowances: provincial general revenues, with federal 
sharing of 50% of cost (75% for blindness allowances) up to 
$55 a month per recipient. 


7. Administrative Cost 


USS. 2.2% of contributions, 2% of benefits paid (1957). 
Canada Old age security: estimated 3 of 1% of benefits paid (1957-58). 
Mothers’ and disability allowances: not available. 


8. Age Benefit Payable 


U.S. Old age benefit is payable at age 72 but 
a. for men, at age 65 subject to a retirement test. 
b. for women, at age 62 at an actuarially reduced rate. 
Canada Old age benefit is payable at age 70. 


9. Amount of Benefit 


US. Generally speaking, amount of the old age benefit is deter- 
mined by prior earnings in covered employment. In December 
1958 minimum, estimated average, and maximum old age bene- 
fits were $30.00, $65.17, and $108.50 respectively. (Benefits were 
increased by 7% on average in 1959). 
All other benefits may be expressed as a proportion of the 
old age benefit. With minor exceptions, the proportions are 
as follows: 
a. Disability benefits: same as old age benefit. 
b. Benefits to dependents of retired or disabled workers: } of 

old age benefit. 

c. Survivor benefits: } of old age benefit. 

Canada Old age security: $55.00 a month (1952 to July 1957: $40.00; 
July to November, 1957: $46.00). 
Mothers’ allowances: the maximum monthly allowance for a 
mother with one child varies, according to the province, from 
$25.00 to $69.50 (1957). 
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Disability allowance: the maximum, reduced in proportion to 
“other income” of the recipient, is $55.00 a month. 


10. Citizenship and Residence Requirements 


US. 


Canada 


Eligibility for benefits depends on prior contributions rather 
than citizenship or residence. Benefit recipients do not have 
to reside in the United States. 

Old age security: Citizenship is not required but: 

a. an applicant must have resided in Canada for at least 10 
years immediately preceding application for pension; or prior 
to the 10 year period, for at least double the time by which 
he falls short of the 10 year requirement, and for one year 
immediately prior to approval of the application, 

b. a recipient cannot reside outside Canada, except for stated 
brief periods. 

Mothers’ allowances: Residence requirements are determined 

by provincial legislation and vary among the provinces. 

Disability allowances: Residence requirements are substantially 

the same as for the old age pension. 


11. Government Annuities 


3 


US. 


Canada 


US. 
Canada 


USS. 
Canada 


A federal program offering annuities for sale in competition 
with insurance companies was proposed, but rejected, in the 
1935 Social Security Act. 

The federal government offers annuities for sale under the 
Government Annuities Act, 1908. From 1908 to 1958, approxi- 
mately 182,000 individual contracts had been sold. Between 
1940 and 1958, the number of group contracts increased from 
4 to 1,153 involving, up to the latter year, 275,000 employees. 
At March 31, 1958, just over 400,000 ‘annuities were in force, 
on 76,000 of which payments were being made. The average 
value of the 76,000 contracts was $515. 

The program is subsidized in that administrative costs (1957-58: 
$1,162,000) are not included in determing premium rates. 


B. Old Age Assistance 


. Administration 


States. 
Provinces. 


. Age Group Eligible 


Age 65 and over. 

65-69 age group. (However, for those over 70 Ontario and 
the western provinces provide supplementary allowances to 
the flat rate pension; the amount of supplementation varies; the 
maximum supplement in any province is $20.00 a month). 


Citizenship and Residence Requirements 


U.S. 


To be eligible for federal sharing of cost, a state cannot require 
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more than 5 years residence out of the 9 years immediately 
preceding application, together with one year of continuous 
residence immediately prior to application. 

Canada Requirements are substantially the same as for the old age 
pension (see above). 

Amount of Assistance 

U.S. Amount is the remainder after deducting the applicant’s re- 
sources from the state’s budget of what a person requires 
(budgetary deficiency method). A number of states also set 
a maximum payment. In 1958, the average monthly payment 
varied, according to the state, from a low of $29.85 to a high 
of $106.40. 

Canada The actual allowance is determined by a means test. The 
maximum monthly allowance is $55.00. In 1958, the average 
monthly payment varied, according to the province, from 
$45.55 to $53.63. 


5. Coverage by Age Group 


USS. Of the 65-69 age group, some 10% were receiving old age 
assistance in the winter of 1952-53, the latest period for which 
figures are available. (Old age assistance is also available in the 
U.S. to recipients of benefits under old age insurance. In 1958, 
7.1% of all insured beneficiaries were also receiving old age 
assistance ), 

Canada About 20% of the 65-69 age group receive old age assistance. 


6. Federal Sharing of Cost 


Be 


USS. The federal share is determined by a complicated formula de- 
signed to favour states with personal income per capita below 
the national average. In 1958, it varied from 40.9% to 80% of 
the cost of state old age assistance. In addition, the federal 
government hears 50% of the administrative cost of the program. 

Canada The federal share is 50% of the cost of old age assistance, to a 
maximum of $55.00 per month per recipient. The federal govern- 
ment does not share the administrative cost. 


C. Private Pension Arrangements and Plans 
Tax Benefits 

In the U.S., employer contributions to registered pension plans 
are deductible, within limits, for income tax purposes. In Canada, both 
employer and employee contributions are similarly deductible. Also, an 
individual in Canada may deduct premiums paid toward a “registered 
retirement savings plan”. 


2. Contributory and Non-Contributory Plans 


According to a 1949 survey, less than 60% of plans in the U.S. 
were contributory for employees. And the trend is toward more and 
more non-contributory plans. By contrast, it would appear that Canadian 
plans are contributory in 80 to 90% of cases. 
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3. 


10. 


Unit Benefit and Money Purchase Plans 

In a unit benefit plan, an employee earns, for each year of service, 
a unit of benefit which is usually expressed as a percentage of salary. In 
a money purchase plan, the employer and employee each contribute a 
fixed percentage of salary and the pension is the amount purchased by 
the contributions plus accumulated interest. 

Unit benefit plans tend to be used by large firms in both the 
U.S. and Canada and are also becoming more prevalent generally. 


- Voluntary or Compulsory Membership 


In Canadian contributory plans, membership for new employees 
is compulsory in about 50% of cases. The situation in the U.S. is not 
known but, as noted above, a larger proportion of U.S. plans are non- 
contributory. 

Retirement Age 

In U.S. plans, the normal retirement age is usually 65 for males 
and females. In Canadian plans, the normal retirement age is most com- 
monly 65 for males and 60 for females. 

Dependent Benefits 

Private pension plans usually provide little, if any, protection 
for dependents of deceased employees. Normally the only benefit is a 
refund of the employee’s contributions, with or without interest. 
Vesting 

The pattern with respect to vesting is decidely mixed. Vesting 
is apparently less common in U.S. than in Canadian plans and U.S. plans 
more often have age as a requirement for vesting. 

Cash Surrender Values 

Most U.S. plans allow an employee to take his contributions in 
cash if he changes jobs. The pattern in Canadian plans would appear to 
be more mixed. For example, of 176 contributory plans analyzed in a 
Canadian study, 7% required the employee to take cash, 32% provided 
for an annuity, and 59% gave the employee a choice between the two. 
Trends in Coverage 

Between 1935 and 1955, American plans increased in number 
from 1,090 to 23,000. Coverage increased from 7.0% to 24.3% of the 
civilian labour force. Comparable Canadian figures are not available. 
However, the federal Department of Labour’s annual review of work- 
ing conditions indicates that, from 1951 to 1957, establishments with 
plans as a percentage of establishments surveyed increased from 37.0 
to 53.4 while employees in establishments with plans as a percentage 
of all employees surveyed increased from 65.8 to 77.8. 

Total Coverage 

In 1956, about 21.2 million persons or 31.4% of the civilian 
labour force were covered by private pension plans in the United States. 
It is estimated that, in 1957, 1,750,000 to 2,000,000 persons or 29 to 
33% of the civilian labour force were covered by private pension plans 
in Canada. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT 


OF THE 


BOARD OF INSPECTORS 


OF 


ASYLUMS, PRISONS, &c., 


1859, 





To His Excellency Sir Enmunp Heap, Governor General of British 
North America, &c., &c. 


Y IT PLEASE YouR EXcELLENCY. 
inted under the Provisions of the 22 Vic. Cap. 110, of the Con 
mit their Preliminary Report. 
the Report which they have now t render, 


tion to the subject. ea aT Ga 
The Inspectors availed themselves of the interval between their appointment an 


their first meeting, for the purposes, (that for which it was plainly intended,) of in some sort 
preparing themselves by preliminary study and reflection for the performance of the impor- 


tapt_and onerous duties entrusted to them. 


I or 
IIl. 


To have to watch over the progress of all the penal and charitable institutions of a great 
country—to have to consider all the questions, whether of principleor detail, connected with 
Asylums, Hospitals and Prisons—to be in a word, charged with the direction and control of 
every thing relating to the administration of public charity, and with the execution of the... 
punishments inflicted by justice—to have, moreover, to investigate the causes of t 
sufferings and crimes which afflict society ; to have all these duties to perform (and such 
are the duties of the Board) is, it will be admitted, to be charged with highly important 
functions which, assuredly, require grave circumspection and deliberation at the hands of 
those invested with them. 

The members of the Board devote all their disposable time to studies bearing upon 
the duties and rights of society, both as respects the afflicted and the dangorous classes. 
The further they proceed in their investigations of these grave questions (many of which 
are far from settled and can never, perhaps, be satisfactorily settled), the more convinced 
are they not only of the absolute importance of the subjects they embrace, in all countries, 
and of their relative importance in Canada, but also of the difficulties without number 
which surround them. 

It is already clear to the Inspectors that, in this country (with the exception of a few 
well-conducted institutions,) every thing has to be created—beginning with even the 
general elementary statistics which are absolutely essential to a proper administration. 

In the present Report we do not propose to give an account of our labours (as yet 
hardly oaaee) but rather to bring clearly before the public certain broad facts of which 
they should be made aware, and, at the same time, to show that the Inspectors have not 


lost a moment in addressing themselves to their important duties. 
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A Public Welfare 


Centennial 


— of “firsts” for one’s coun- 
try is one of the more innocent 
forms of international rivalry. No 
harm should come, therefore, from 
claiming for Canada a North Ameri- 
can first in the field of social welfare 
administration. 

And this is as good a year as any 
to make the claim, for 1959 is the 
centennial of Canada’s appointment, 
in December 1859, of the Board of 
Inspectors of Prisons, Asylums and 
Charitable Institutions. The United 
Province of Canada thereby antici- 
pated by four years an event re- 
garded in the United States as worthy 
of considerable notice, the appoint- 
ment of the first State Board of 
Charities and Corrections in Massa- 
chusetts in 1863. 


The establishment of the Canadian 
Board, bringing under a single ad- 
ministration a number of separate so- 
cial welfare programs, marks the real 
beginning of unified public welfare 
administration in Canada. The Board’s 
seven and a half years of work, from 
its appointment until Confederation, 
laid the foundation for much that 
was to follow, not only in the pro- 
vinces of Ontario and Quebec but 
also in the new Dominion. 


The Board itself was the product 
of the growth of social welfare in 
the Union period, and was brought 
into being when the existing machin- 
ery proved inadequate for dealing 
with expanding public responsibilities. 

These had indeed become sizeable. 
In the health field the province owned 
and operated a hospital for sick 
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by R. B. Splane 


mariners and immigrants at Quebec 
City, and a larger quarantine estab- 
lishment, costing some $200,000 to 
build, on nearby Grosse Isle. Both 
posed numerous and difficult admini- 
strative problems. 


What establishment; “for example, 
was required to maintain the Marine 
Hospital at a satisfactory level of 
efficiency when its services were 
needed principally during the sum- 
mer navigation season? 


The same question was asked, and 
more acutely about the Quarantine 
Hospital. The calamitous epidemic of 
1847 had overtaxed the hospital’s re- 
sources and led to proposals for an 
emergency program to establish ex- 
tensive additional facilities. Later, as 
the danger of epidemics receded, 
there were those who went to the 
opposite extreme and advocated its 
total abolition. 


In Upper Canada the care of the 
insane in the Old Home County Gaol 
building in Toronto from 1841 and 
in other makeshift quarters led to a 
series of scandals and frequent 
changes of directors, until the com- 
pletion of the new Toronto Asylum 
in the early 1850’s and the appoint- 
ment of the very able and humane 
Dr. Joseph Workman as medical 
superintendent. 





Mr. Splane, who is officer in charge 
of unemployment assistance with the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, has studied the history of 
Canadian social welfare extensively in 
connection with work he is doing to- 
wards a doctoral degree in social work, 
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This appointment removed many 
of the problems which had beset the 
government but it placed the cabinet 
under a new type of pressure — that 
generated by an able administrator 
insisting vigorously on expanding re- 
sources to develop an effective pro- 
gram. 


Brown, Macdonald, and prisons 


The problems which had the most 
direct effect in bringing the Board of 
Inspectors into being, however, came 
from the corrections field. The arch- 
antagonists of the Union period, John 
A. Macdonald and George Brown 
were involved at an early stage. 

Brown was the leading figure on 
a Royal Commission set up in 1848 
to investigate the administration of 
the Kingston Penitentiary under its 
Warden, Henry Smith, who was the 
supporter and good friend of John A. 

Historians continue to disagree 
about Brown’s handling of the ques- 
tion and about the propriety and suc- 
cess of Macdonald’s subsequent and 
prolonged defence of Smith. 


The results of the Royal Commis- 
sion, however, were the dismissal of 
Smith and the formulation of a num- 
ber of broad recommendations, many 
of which, over the next several years, 
were to become public policy. 

The Commission recommended a 
permanent paid Board of Inspectors 
for the penitentiary and suggested 
that this board might also be made 
responsible for formulating and en- 
forcing standards for the county 
gaols, many of which were known to 
be in a deplorable condition. A peni- 
tentiary board was appointed, but its 
powers were not extended beyond 
the one institution. 

By 1857, however, the need for an 
improved administrative structure 
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had become insistent and gained ex- 
pression in a curiously conglomerate 
corrections act passed that year. The 
act provided for the establishment of 
prisons for juvenile offenders, auth- 
orized the erection of an asylum for 

“criminal lunatics” in connection with 
the penitentiary, and made grants 
available for the improvement of 
county gaols. 

As though in recognition of the 
additional administrative burdens all 
this would involve, the act also pro- 
vided for the establishment of a 
board of five inspectors. 


The board, when appointed, was to 
assume the powers and duties of the 
inspectors of the provincial peniten- 
tiary, and of the commissioners of 
the provincial asylum. Its members 
were also to inspect the asylum in 
Beauport in Lower Canada and all 
gaols, houses of correction and pri- 
sons. They were to assume a number 
of responsibilities in respect to the 
county gaols and to visit, examine 
and report upon the state and man- 
agement of every hospital and bene- 
volent institution supported wholly 
by public money and, at the Gover- 
nor’s request, those receiving govern- 
ment grants of any amount. 


The inspection provisions of the 
act of 1857 were not implemented 
and a new inspection act, basically 
the same but much elaborated, was 
enacted in 1859. 


Birth of a board 

It was this legislation that was 
acted upon in the historic appoint- 
ment in December 1859 of the Board 
of Inspectors of Prisons, Asylums and 
Charitable Institutions. The inspec- 
tors held their initial meeting on 
December 27 and, in the inspectors’ 
own words, “on that day was formed 
for the first time in Canada, an ad- 
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ministrative body chs-ged with the 
general direction of Public Institu- 
tions”. 

The five inspectors appointed to 
the board in 1859, and those later 
selected to fill vacancies, were men 
of outstanding attainments and abi- 
lity. This is especially true of the 
three who were successively to serve 
as the chairmen of the board. 

The first was the “renowned” 
“infamous” (depending on one’s view 
of the rebellion of 1837) Lower Can- 
adian rebel, Dr. Wolfred Nelson, 
who had returned from exile to a 
useful career which included two 
terms in the Legislative Assembly be- 
fore his appointment in 1851 as one 
of the two inspectors of the peniten- 
tiary. 

The inspector appointed to the 
chairmanship after Nelson’s death in 
1863 was Dr. J. C. Taché, who, like 
Nelson, had a medical background, 
and service (as Conservative) in the 
Legislative Assembly. He also had 
literary and scientific interests, the 
latter leading, in 1864, to his selection 
as the first Deputy Minister of Agri- 
culture, a post he continued to hold 
in the federal civil service after Con- 
federation. 

The third chairman was E. A. 
Meredith, LL.D. who, in addition, 
served as secretary of the Board dur- 
ing its entire life. Meredith, who had 
been President of McGill College (as 
it was then) before entering the pub- 
lic service, also held the position of 
assistant provincial secretary, and af- 
ter Confederation continued as under 
secretary of state for the provinces. 


The Board’s work 


In a preliminary review of their re- 
sponsibilities, the inspectors found 
that they had “charge of sixty-one 
Public Institutions of various kinds; 
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classified as follows: namely Two 
Hospitals, Four Lunatic Asylums, 
One Large Penitentiary, Two Re- 
formatory Prisons and Fifty-two 
Common Gaols; scattered all in every 
direction over the vast territory of 
both Provinces”. 

The inspectors described their 
work as “susceptible of division into 
two categories: those of inspection 
and those of administration”. 

By inspection they meant their 
work of finding out what was taking 
place in the institutions and the re- 
lated activity of seeing that the 
Board’s regulations were being fol- 
lowed and its standards maintained. 

Inspection involved relationships 
not only with the executive officers 
of the institutions, but also, in rela- 
tion to the gaols, with the municipal 
councils whose responsibility it was 
to build and operate the gaols and 
who had to be induced to take the 
measures needed to raise the gaol’s 
standards of accommodation, staffing 
and program. 

By administration the inspectors 
meant the formulation of regulations 
and standards, the determination of 
the need for new or expanded facili- 
ties, and the presentation to the gov- 
ernment of recommendations for ac- 
tion in establishing the facilities and 
for the adoption of new or revised 
policies. 

Reporting 

The activities of the board, to- 
gether with extensive accounts of the 
social welfare problems with which 
it was concerned, were presented at 
length in its annual reports and are 
preserved in the Sessional Papers of 
the Province. 

The accomplishments were impres- 
sive. Policies adopted for the Quaran- 
tine Hospital improved its efficiency 
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and lowered its costs. A new intake 
policy for the Marine Hospital con- 
verted it into a general hospital for 
the City of Quebec. 

In the corrections area the board 
guided the expansion of the peniten- 
tiary and the development of Rock- 
wood Asylum for the criminally in- 
sane. 

In assisting the two juvenile re- 
formatories in their early years of 
operation the board saw one through 
a series of crises and secured for both 
a reversal of the initial plan of having 
them receive both boys and girls. 

Even with the local gaols, which 
required so much effort and which 
proved so resistant to progressive 
change, the board achieved a sub- 
stantial measure of success. 

Thirteen new gaols were con- 
structed and ten old ones altered 
during the period on plans approved 
by the inspectors. 

The board introduced and en- 
forced uniform statistical reporting 
and a uniform dietary which, to- 
gether with controlled accounting 
procedures, resulted in substantial 
economies in the purchase of food 
and other supplies. 

These and related improvements in 
the correctional institutions of Can- 
ada were described in 1867 by the 
contemporary American authority, 
Enoch C. Wines, as “exceedingly 
gratifying results, not a tithe of which 
could have been secured, except 
through the existence and agency of 


this board”. 


Failures 

Many of the board’s objectives, 
however, were not achieved. In the 
penal area it repeatedly and unsuc- 
cessfully recommended to the Gov- 
ernment the establishment of central 
or district prisons intermediate be- 
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tween the gaols and the penitentiary. 

Its attempt to secure reforms in 
the county gaols were seldom wholly 
successful, and at Confederation there 
were half a dozen gaols upon which 
the board’s best efforts had wrought 
few visible results. 

In the mental health area, too, the 
board failed to obtain the necessary 
measure of government acceptance of 
its plans, and its last published report 
contained a lengthy statement on the 
seriousness of the shortage of ade- 
quate facilities, and the necessity for 
accelerated action. 


After Confederation 


What happened to the Board at 
Confederation? Of the four members 
serving in 1867 (there was one va- 
cancy), Meredith, as we have seen, 
was appointed to what later became 
the deputy ministership of the federal 
Department of the Interior, retaining, 
however, a lifelong interest in social 
welfare. 

The other three inspectors were 
appointed to the federal Peniten- 
tiaries Board, where they presided 
over corrections policy in the early 
years of the new Dominion. 

But the work of the board was, of 
course, largely transferred to the pro- 
vinces by the terms of the British 
North America Act, and there it was 
carried forward, in what forms an- 
other chapter in Canada’s social wel- 
fare history. 

It is unfortunate that the board’s 
work and its contributions were al- 
lowed to drop from view. They need 
to be rediscovered, not as historical 
curiosities, but for their significance 
in the continuing development of 
social welfare in Canada. The cen- 
tennial of the founding of the board 
offers a suitable occasion to begin 
this long neglected study. 
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Ez etters 


To the Editor: 


In discussing the publication “Re- 
habilitation After Illness and Acci- 
dent” (July 15th issue), your re- 
viewer states that in Canada, “... we 
do not possess industrial rehabilita- 
tion units and well organized shel- 
tered workshops that could bridge 
the gap between convalescence and 
full employment.” 

While this statement is generally 
correct, nonetheless since 1956 the 
Toronto Jewish Vocational Service 
has been conducting a rehabilitation 
program utilizing a workshop which 
closely resembles the industrial re- 
habilitation units maintained in Great 
Britain to which your reviewer re- 
fers. Details of this program can 
readily be obtained by contacting our 
office. 

Also, in closing an otherwise com- 
mendable review, your reviewer tends 
to leave the impression that voca- 
tional rehabilitation services are 
needed to offset physical handicaps. 
While this is so, it tends to becloud 
the fact that most, — perhaps the 
majority of our vocationally handi- 
capped individuals do not have signi- 
ficant physical disabilities. They are 
handicapped primarily by their in- 
ability to assume a productive work 
role as defined by our society. Their 
problems are associated with a con- 
stellation of emotional, intellectual, 
social and cultural factors. No less 
than the physically handicapped, 
these people need comprehensive and 
specialized vocational rehabilitation 
services. 

Mitton FRIEDMAN 
Jewish Vocational Service 
Toronto 2B 
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To the Editor: 


. Among the people whom I met 
at the Maritime Conference, I was 
most impressed by a sense of values 
that seems to have gone out of 
fashion in more sophisticated parts of 
the country. These people have a 
deep attachment to their provinces, 
a desire to stay and to make them 
better places to live and work in, 
and an optimism about the future 
that makes you share their belief . . 
1 am now making little speeches 
about the Maritimes on the slightest 
excuse. 


Never have I seen such whole- 
hearted participation in a conference 
— it was certainly a rewarding ex- 
perience for the discussion leaders. 


LILLIAN HENDERSON 


Ontario Welfare Council 
Toronto 


To the Editor: 


I have asked a friend to pay for 
the renewal of my subscription to 
CANADIAN We rare. It is a much 
valued journal, and goes the round 
of several social workers before it 
comes to rest in the library of an 
Edinburgh agency dealing with wo- 
men and children. With congratula- 
tions on such an alive and interesting 
piece of work. 

A.ison Gray 
Chairman, 
Edinburgh Children’s 
Welfare Group 





You are invited to comment by letter 
on anything that appears in this 


magazine. 
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HANEY CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTION 
B.C. GAOL SERVICE 


This new correctional institution for reformable adult offenders, located 
about 30 miles from Vancouver, B.C., presents a modern program of 
social and vocational training. An outstanding opportunity is avail- 


able for: 
Counsellors (Caseworkers ) 


Duties: to provide individual counselling and to develop a planned 
individualized program for the offender. 


Qualifications: preferably one year, or more, post-graduate training 
in Social Work, Psychology, Criminology or Sociology. However, 
consideration will be given to applicants possessing B.A. Degrees. 


Salary: 
Grade I $346-405 per month 
Grade II 367-430 per month 
Grade III 400-470 per month 


Salaries determined by qualifications and experience. 
Applications from experienced male or female caseworkers will 


be welcomed. 


Other Benefits: Paid vacation, sick leave and a good retirement plan 
are among the benefits that apply to the above position. 


Where to apply: Application forms may be obtained from the 
nearest National Employment Service Office or the B.C. Civil Service 
Commission, 411 Dunsmuir Street, Vancouver, B.C. 

Applicants desiring further information should contact: 


The Warden of the Haney Correctional Institution 
Box 1000, Haney, B.C. 


or Their nearest National Employment Service Office 
or The B.C. Civil Service Commission 
Completed applications should be returned to: 


THE WARDEN 
Haney Correctional Institution 
Box 1000 


HANEY, B.C. 
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WHAT THE COUNCIL IS DOING ... 





Board of Governors Meeting 


Examination of Council program 


Perhaps the most important long- 
term decision at the Board meeting 
on September 24 was that there should 
be more regular consideration of the 
Council’s overall plans. The special 
Program Conference which met last 
February had suggested the establish- 
ment of a standing program commit- 
tee. The Board, however, agreed that 
instead the executive committee 
should meet at least twice a year with 
Council staff to examine the work 
program in detail, and that the Board 
itself should devote one meeting an- 
nually to a full review of it. The first 
executive committee meeting of this 
kind was held on November 12. 


Follow-up on Social Security 
Statement 


The Board approved the establish- 
ment of a committee to plan for a 
meeting with the Prime Minister and 
other members of the federal cabinet 
to discuss the Council’s brief, Social 
Security for Canada. \It was agreed 
that the committee, to be chaired by 
Mr. Massé, the Council’s president, 
should include corresponding mem- 
bers from across Canada, and that 
it should prepare a brief and name 
a delegation to meet with the federal 
ministers. 


International Social Service 


An analysis of the present position 
and future of the Council’s work for 
this important service was presented 
by Mrs. D. L. Ross of Montreal, the 
Chairman of the Family and Child 
Welfare Division. While the Board 
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agreed that this was a service that 
should be carried on in Canada in 
some form or other, doubts were ex- 
pressed, as in previous discussions, as 
to whether it should be a responsi- 
bility of the Canadian Welfare Coun- 
cil. The service involves referral to 
provincial and local agencies of prob- 
lems arising when families are scat- 
tered between Canada and other 
countries, and casework advice on 
these problems. 


The Board agreed that the Coun- 
cil’s 1.S.S. work should continue for 
the present, but the Division’s L.S.S. 
committee should explore alternative 
methods of sponsorship and financing. 
The whole question should again be 
reviewed by the Board in not less 
than three and not more than five 
years from now. 


New projects 

The Board decided to accept an 
invitation to be one of the sponsors 
of World Refugee Year activities in 
Canada. The United Nations had pro- 
claimed the year and a Canadian 
Committee had been formed. The 
Council will be represented on the 
committee by Mr. Lawrence Lay- 
bourne. 

It was also agreed that the Council 
should prepare a brief on the welfare 
problems of Canadian Indians for 
submission to the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

The Board approved exploration of 
a possible conference on alternatives 
to hospital care. It was recognized 
that this would be a major under- 
taking along the lines of the Council’s 
1958 Social Security Conference, and 
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it was stressed that the focus would 
be on community planning to pro- 
vide such services as home care, not 
on the quality of medical care pro- 
vided. 


Life memberships 


The Membership Committee re- 
commended the establishment of a 
category of Life Memberships in the 
Council. Life membership would be 
an honour conferred in recognition 
of outstanding service, and those re- 
ceiving it would have the right to 
vote and hold office but would not 
be required to pay fees. Recom- 
mendations for the memberships 
would come to the Board from the 
Membership Committee which could 
receive nominations from any Coun- 
cil source. 


The Board enthusiastically en- 
dorsed the proposal and also the re- 
commendations of the committee that 
the following be presented with life 
membership certificates at the Coun- 
cil’s 1960 Annual Meeting. 

Philip S. Fisher. Honorary _presi- 
dent and a past president of the Coun- 
cil. A member since 1930 and a tire- 
less worker on behalf of the Council 
and its objectives. 

His Honour Judge Thomas Trem- 
blay. Honcrary president and form- 
erly a vice-president of the Council, 
and an individual member since 1947, 
who has interpreted and supported 
the Council particularly in his native 
province of Quebec. 

Mrs. G. Cameron Parker. A staunch 
supporter of the Council almost since 
its inception, serving at various times 
as a special staff member, member of 
an advisory committee on family 
welfare in the 20’s, representative of 
the Recreation and Leisure Time Ser- 
vices Division from 1929, and mem- 
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ber of the Board of Governors from 
1936 to 1959. 

Rev. Canon W. W. Judd, who has 
given strong support and assistance 
to the CWC since 1929 when the 
Council for Social Service of the 
Anglican Church, of which he was 
Executive Secretary, became a mem- 
ber organization. Judd was a 
member of the Council Board from 
1951 to 1958. 


Future Board Meetings 


The Board agreed to a regular an- 
nual schedule of dates for its meet- 
ings. For the balance of the 1959-60 
season, the schedule is: third meeting, 
November 27; fourth meeting, Feb- 
ruary 4; fifth meeting, March 31. The 
first meeting of the 1960-61 Board 
will take place during the Council’s 
Annual Meeting in Halifax, June 6, 
1960. P.G. 


MEDICAL 
SOCIAL WORKER 


Required immediately for a 350 
bed general hospital including a 
30 bed psychiatric ward. 


This is a new position and offers 
a challenge to the successful 
applicant. 


Salary commensurate with quali- 
fications and experience. Excel- 
lent personnel policies. 


Apply to: 

The Administrator 
Metropolitan General Hospital 
1995 Lens Avenue 
WINDSOR, Ontario 
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ASSISTANT EXECUTIVE 
DIRECTOR 


wanted by 
THE BRANTFORD 
AND BRANT COUNTY 
COMMUNITY WELFARE 
COUNCIL 
Young man, preferably with 
experience and knowledge of 
social work or related fields, 
with an interest in community 
organizaticn. 
An excellent opportunity in this 
rapidly advancing field. Salary 
commensurate with training and 
experience. 
Direct inquiries to: 

E. D. Vance, President 
Community Welfare Council 
48 George Street 
BRANTFORD, Ontario 


GENERAL HOSPITAL 
ST. JOHN’S, 
NEWFOUNDLAND, CANADA 


MEDICAL SOCIAL WORKER 
A well-qualified Medical Social 


Worker required to organize, 
develop and supervise a Social 
Service Department in this 456 
bed general hospital. Transpor- 
tation to St. John’s will be pro- 
vided to the successful appli- 
cant. 
Applicants should submit quali- 
fications and salary expected to 
the: 
Superintendent 
General Hospital 
ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland 
Canada 


B.C. DIVISION 
THE CANADIAN ARTHRITIS AND RHEUMATISM SOCIETY 
has opening for SOCIAL WORKER 


Qualifications: Graduation from recognized school of social work, 
preferably MSW. Experience in medical setting or family case- 


work. 


Duties: Casework with in- and out-patients at modern medical centre 
in city of Vancouver. Opportunity for intensive work with 
15-25 patients. Participation in educational program and com- 
munity activities according to interest and ability. 


Personnel Practices: 
5 day week 
3 weeks annual vacation 


Sick leave and contributory medical coverage 


Pension 


Salary: Depending upon experience and qualifications. 
Executive Secretary 

645 West Broadway 
VANCOUVER 9, B.C. 


Apply To: 
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ABOUT 


Bessie Touzel, executive director 
of the Ontario Welfare Council, 
one of four people who have been 
named to receive a Civic Award of 
Merit from the City of Toronto. 
(The others are Lieutenant Governor 
Keiller Mackay; E. J. Pratt, Professor 
Emeritus of Literature at Victoria 
College; and Walter L. Gordon, 
President of J.D. Woods and Gordon, 
and chairman of the recent Royal 
Commission on Canada’s Economic 
Prospects.) Miss Touzel was from 
1948 to 1953 assistant executive secre- 
tary of the Welfare Council of Tor- 
onto and District (now the Social 
Planning Council of Metropolitan 
Toronto). She is a past president of 
the Canadian Association of Social 
Workers; and was from 1956 to 1958 
vice-president for North America of 
the International Federation of Social 
Workers. 


A. R. Mosher, honorary president 
of the Canadian Labour Congress and 
former president of the Canadian 
Congress of Labour, who died late in 
September, was a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Canadian 
Welfare Council, and had done much 
to promote labour’s interests in wel- 
fare as a whole. 


Robert H. Parkinson has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Assistant 
Director, Family Allowances and Old 
Age Security Division of the Depart- 
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ment of National Health and Wel- 
fare. In 1952 he was named chief 
supervisor of welfare services of the 
Family Allowances and Old Age Se- 
curity Division of the Department, 
which position he occupied until his 
present appointment. 

Patrick J. Fogarty, who was for- 
merly with the Alcoholism Founda- 
tion of British Columbia, joined Sas- 
katchewan’s Department of Social 
Welfare and Rehabilitation as Direc- 
tor of Research and Planning in 
October. 


Lillian Boes of Brighton, Ontario, 
died in Ottawa early in October. She 
had been since 1955 on the staff of 
the hospital and medical care studies 
section in the Research and Statistics 
Division, Department of National 
Health and Welfare. Before this and 
after her graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Toronto School of Social 
Work she was with the Children’s 
Aid Society of Cornwall. Her friends 
and colleagues say she is irreplaceable 
both as person and worker; her long 
intermittent illness brought out qual- 
ities of goodness and courage that 
have left their mark on all her asso- 
ciates. 

Lillian Romkey, coordinator of 
adoption services in the Nova Scotia 
Department of Public Welfare, has 
been made a Fellow of the American 
Association for Mental Deficiency in 
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recognition of her excellent services 
in the interests of retarded children. 


Friends of the late Dora Wilensky, 
executive director of the Jewish Fam- 
ily and Child Service, Toronto, have 
established a memorial fund in her 
honor to assist social workers to re- 
ceive advanced training. Donations 
may be sent to the Dora Wilensky 
Memorial Fund Committee (Mr. Jack 
Shindman, Treasurer) at 150 Beverley 
Street, Toronto 2, Ontario. 


Mrs. Josephine Chaisson became 
executive director of the Visiting 
Homemakers’ Association, Toronto, 
in September. She was previously a 
faculty member of the Toronto 
School of Social Work. 


Father J. Reiter is the new assis- 
tant director of the Catholic Child- 
ren’s Aid Society in Vancouver. The 
adoption work of this agency was the 
subject of the thesis entitled “Adop- 
tive Parents and the Community” 
which Father Reiter presented for his 
Master of Social Service degree at 
Fordham University. 


Mrs. Edna L. Page, who had been 
Chief Inspector of Welfare Institu- 


tions in British Columbia for eleven 
years died suddenly this autumn. She 
had served the Department of Social 
Welfare for nearly twenty-two years. 


Enid Wyness, who was provincial 
supervisor of Social Service, Division 
of Tuberculosis Control for British 
Columbia, has been appointed director 
of the Ottawa Civic Hospital’s new 
Social Service Department. 


H. L. Penny joined the staff of the 
Hamilton United Services early in 
September as director of social plan- 
ning. Mr. Penny came to Hamilton 
from Vancouver where he was super- 
visor of counselling services and 
director of research for the John 
Howard Society of British Columbia. 


Ronald P. Walmsley died last 
July. He was a former staff member 
of the B.C. Department of Social 
Welfare, and during his illness wrote 
book reviews and articles for the De- 
partment and for Canadian Welfare. 
It will be remembered that he was 
encased in an iron lung for five years 
and did his work completely immobile 
except for tongue and facial move- 
ments. 


FELLOWSHIPS AVAILABLE 


A number of fellowships are available for persons interested in advanced 
study in the doctoral program in social work and social science offered at 
The University of Michigan. These fellowships are made possible through 
grants from the Russell Sage Foundation and the United States Public Health 
Service and carry stipends ranging from $600 to $3,750, including dependency 
allowances. 

The inter-departmental program offers degrees combining social work 
with either sociology, social psychology, psychology, or economics, and 
prepares students for careers in research, teaching, and policy development. 
Students with bachelor’s degrees only, as well as students with a master’s 
degree in social work or a social science discipline, may apply. Applications 
will be received up to February 1, 1960. For detailed information and 
application forms, write to: Dr. Henry Meyer, School of Social Work, The 
University of Michigan. 
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SOCIAL WORKER 


required by 


PSYCHIATRIC SERVICES BRANCH 


SASKATCHEWAN DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


Salary Ranges: Psychiatric Social Worker I—$350-$426 per month 
Psychiatric Social Worker II—$379-$461 per month 


Requirements: Preference will be given to those with the master’s 
degree but consideration may be given to those with the bachelor’s 
degree. This position is in a psychiatric ward in a general hospital. 
The ward is integrated with an out-patient mental health clinic which 
serves psychiatric patients of all ages. The social worker is to em- 
phasize advanced case work with the family of the patient and to 
work co-operatively with community social agencies and other psy- 
chiatric settings. Experience in a family and community-oriented 
psychiatric setting or family agency will be valuable background. 
There will be possibilities of research into methods of bringing psy- 


chiatric treatment and family life closer together. 


Benefits: Three weeks holiday; three weeks accumulative sick leave 
allowance annually with pay; excellent pension and group life insur- 


ance plan and other benefits. 


Applications: Forms and further information available at Public 
Service Commission, Legislative Building, REGINA. Interested per- 


sons should refer to file 


No. c/c 5822—Psychiatric Social Worker II 
No. c/c 5821—Psychiatric Social Worker I 
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INQUIRY INTO THE RESIDENTIAL ENVIRONMENT 


“We know our cities are going to expand to twice their present sizes 
in the next fifteen or twenty years. The Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada welcomes all the help it can get in determining the circumstances 
behind typical residential developments. This diagnosis is essential if vast 
amounts of future urban growth are to be better built.” Peter Dobush, chair- 
man of the Committee of Inquiry into the Residential Environment, an- 
nounced this when the Committee began work early in September. Three 
prominent architects are the members: Mr. Dobush himself, of Montreal; 
John C. Parkin of Toronto; and C. E. Pratt of Vancouver. 

The committee has already travelled to the prairie provinces, Ontario, 
and Quebec to hold hearings. It wishes to receive additional written com- 
ments from people in real estate, the building professions, and other citizens 
and groups interested in housing developments and how new areas can be 
made as good as the best we have. Written statements will be welcomed 
from anyone who knows how a fine housing area was developed, or what 
prevented it from being even finer. Plans or photographs should be pro- 
vided, if available, to make the points clearer. 

Further hearings will be held in Moncton, Halifax, and St. John’s in 
late November and early December. People who wish to support their 
statements by taking part in the hearings in the Maritimes should submit 
their briefs at the earliest possible moment. 

Hearings will be held in Vancouver and Victoria the week of January 18 
and in Ottawa the week of February 8. People wishing to appear at the 
British Columbia or Ottawa hearings may submit their briefs up to 
December 31. 

The final hearing in Ottawa will consider suggestions from national 
organizations. All statements will be taken into account in the final report 
of the committee, whether or not their authors have taken part in hearings. 

Statements should be addressed to 

Alan H. Armstrong, Secretary 

Committee of Inquiry into the Residential Environment 
The Royal Architectural Institute of Canada 

88 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa 4 


REHABILITATION INSTITUTE OF OTTAWA 
CHIEF OF SOCIAL SERVICE 
Qualifications: M.S.W.; several years of experience as a member of an inter- 
disciplinary team; supervisory experience. 
Duties: To carry responsibility for the social aspects of a rehabilitation program 


for the physically handicapped; to assist in maintaining satisfactory working 
relationships with other interested agencies; to supervise junior workers. 
Salary range: $5,800 to $6,800. 

Apply giving names. of two references to: 


Cuaries O. Lyons, M.S.W., Executive Director, 
Rehabilitation Institute of Ottawa, 680 Bank Street, OTTAWA 4, Ontario. 
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CITY OF LETHBRIDGE 
ALBERTA 


Population 32,000 


The Social Welfare Depart- 
ment, City of Lethbridge, re- 
quire a Family Counsellor with 
a B.S.W. Degree. 

Commencing salary commensu- 
rate with qualifications and ex- 
perience. Pension plan and other 
benefits available. 


Please give full particulars and 
apply to: 
A. L. H. SoMERVILLE, 
City Manager, 


EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Required immediately for an in- 
stitutional setting (non-delinquent) 
for 45 girls aged 8 to 16 years, 
situated in the heart of Montreal. 


Qualifications: Graduate of a 
School of Social Work. Several 
years exerience in _ institutional 
work. including some supervisory 
and administrative experience. 
Starting Salary: $4,800 plus room 
and board. Adjustment may be 
made for some one with special 
qualifications. 
Benefits: Holidays, sick leave, pen- 
sion plan. 
Applications should be directed to: 
Executive Assistant, 
Montreal Council of Social 


City Hall, Agencies, 


1040 Atwater Avenue, Room 302, 


LETHBRIDGE, Alberta MONTREAL. P.O. 


CASEWORK SUPERVISORS 
required by 


Department of Social Welfare 
Saskatchewan 


Salary Range: $443-$539 

Minimum Requirements: Successful completion of at least one year 
of study in a recognized School of Social Work. Several years of 
casework experience in an agency offering a variety of services to 
families and/or children. To supervise 6 to 8 workers who are 
providing welfare services for a given region. 

Benefits: Three weeks holiday; three weeks accumulative sick leave 
allowance annually with pay; excellent pension and group life insur- 
ance plans and other benefits. 

Applications: Forms and further information available at Public 
Service Commission, Legislative Building, REGINA. Interested per- 
sons should refer to file no. c/c 5826. 

Closing date for receipt of applications: As soon as qualified applicants 
are obtained. 
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SOCIAL WORK OPPORTUNITIES 


British Columbia Civil Service 
SUPERVISOR OF WELFARE 1 


Salary: $430-$510 per month. Duties include those of Assistant Regional 
Administrator in Vancouver. Applicants must have a Bachelor of Social 
Work degree or equivalent training and experience in social work, plus a 
number of years as a supervisor or administrator, preferably in the public 
welfare field. Competition No. 59:584 
SOCIAL WORKER 4 
Salary: $415-$490 per month. Duties are those of District Supervisor at 
Quesnel. Applicants must have a BSW degree or equivalent training and 
experience, plus demonstrated superv'sory ability. Competition No. 59:502 
SOCIAL WORKER 2 or 3 

Salary: $346-$405 or $367-$430 per month depending upon qualifications. 
Duties include counselling boys committed to the Brannan Lake School, 
near Nanaimo, and preparing them for eventual return to the community. 
To qualify for the higher salary range, a Master of Social Work degree 
is required. A Bachelor of Social Work degree or equivalent training and 
experience is required for the lower salary range. Competition No. 59:556 
For application forms apply immediately to the Chairman, B.C. 
Civil Service Commission, 544 Michigan Street, VICTORIA, B.C. 


YOUTH SERVICES BUREAU 


A challenging new program is being organized within the Welfare Council 
of Ortawa to facilitate joint planning and coordination of youth services. 


\pplications are invited for the position of 


COORDINATOR 


Desirable qualifications are Master of Social Work degree, experience in 


youth work, and keen interest in community organization. 


Salary range $6,000 to $7,500. Initial salary related to training and experience. 
For further information apply to: 


Dr. JosepH E. Laycock 
Executive Secretary 
Welfare Council of Ottawa 
74 Sparks Street 
OTTAWA 4, Ontario 
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According to the brochure 
Women’s recently issued by the Wo- 
Bureau ; 

men’s Bureau, Department 
of Labour, the branch helps bring 
about wider understanding of the role 
and contribution of women in the 
labour force, a matter which is of 
vital importance for the welfare of 
the country. The Bureau provides in- 
formation about the number of wo- 
men in jobs, their marital status, their 
occupations, their earnings, their con- 
ditions of work and the laws affect- 
ing their work. It initiates research, 
and in cooperation with other 
branches and agencies carries out 
studies and surveys on subjects re- 
lated to women’s work. It serves as 
a channel of communication with wo- 
men’s groups and employer, labour 
and other interested organizations. It 
advises the Department of Labour and 
works with other departments and 
agencies on matters affecting women 
workers directly or indirectly, such 
as fair employment practices, occu- 
pational information, vocational train- 
ing, equal pay for equal work, and 
rehabilitation of the handicapped 
worker. It has under continuous 
study the composition of the female 
labour force, earnings, working con- 
ditions, laws affecting working wo- 
men, vocational training, the special 
problems of young women beginning 
work and of older women seeking 
employment, and the economic status 
of women at home and abroad. 
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Public recreation activities 

eee in Alberta, recently admi- 
eereation nistered by the Depart- 
ment of Economic Affairs, now non- 
existent, have been transferred to the 
Department of the Provincial Secre- 
tary. Recreation in general, and 
drama, music, libraries and crafts and 
visual arts come within the purview 
of the Cultural Activities Branch and 
there is a coordinator for all. Leaders 
are trained in leadership clinics, of 
which three have been held this fall, 
and in an in-service training course 
for recreation directors which is be- 
ing held this winter in two sections: 
a six-months’ course of reading and 
written assignments, and a two-week 
residential course in early May 1960. 
The Sections of the Sas- 

Saskatchewan katchewan Corrections 
— Act dealing with juve- 
niles have been repealed, 

and legislation to deal with juveniles 
has been added to the Child Welfare 
Act. This means that responsibility for 
these services now rests with child 
welfare officials. The procedures have 
also been changed. Certain officials, 
defined in the Act, may lay informa- 
tion before a judge about a child they 
believe to be a juvenile delinquent. 
The judge considers allegations and 
evidence, and if he believes a case 
for accepting the information has 
been made out, he is to furnish the 
Department with the information, re- 
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quest the Department to carry out 
a social investigation of the ‘child, 
and then consider the recommenda- 
tion co. ...1ed in the social investiga- 
tion. Having done all this, he is to 
decide whether a hearing is neces- 
sary, and if so the child will be ap- 
prehended. If he decides a hearing is 
unnecessary he may recommend that 
it is in the best interests of the child 
to have him remain with his parents 
subject to the guidance and super- 
vision of the home by the Depart- 
ment. 

A new Social Allowances 


Manitoba Act was passed at the last 
_ =n session of the Manitoba 
~ Legislature, and will be 


proclaimed as soon as arrangements 
can be made for the staffing and or- 
ganization necessary to carry out its 
provisions. This Act guarantees to 
every eligible resident of Manitoba 
such goods and services as are neces- 
sary to his health and well being, in- 
cluding food, clothing, shelter, and 
essential surgical, medical, optical, 
dental and other remedial treatment, 
care and attention. The Act has pro- 
visions for appeal against decisions 
that the applicant believes are unfair 
to him. 

The new legislation removes the 
burden of long-term welfare cases 
from municipalities: widows with de- 
pendent children; mothers of depend- 
ent children who have been deserted 
by their husbands for a year or more; 
wives of men who have been sen- 
tenced to imprisonment for a year 
or more; unmarried mothers caring 
for two or more children in their 
own homes; persons suffering from 
physical or mental ill health or in- 
capacity likely to continue for more 
than ninety days, if they are unable 
to provide basic necessities for them- 
selves and their dependents; persons 
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unable to care for themselves who 
require care by another person or in 
an institution for the aged or infirm, 
and pensioners whose income is in- 
sufficient for their needs. 

Under the new Act, child welfare 
maintenance costs will be fully borne 
by the provincial government with 
no maintenance orders against muni- 
cipalities; the effect of this is that 
residence restrictions are removed in 
relation to neglected children. 


A Counselling and Re- 
Saskatchewan ferral Centre for alco- 
a holics in downtown 

Regina was opened in 
October, under the auspices of the 
Bureau on Alcoholism, a branch of 
the Department of Social Welfare 
and Rehabilitation. The Centre offers 
counselling to patients, their families, 
employers, etc., on how to cope with 
the problem, and refers alcoholics to 
existing resources for treatment and 
aids them in their rehabilitation. The 
present staff of three is to be in- 
creased later to seven; a consulting 
physician is on call to give medical 
treatment for acute cases when neces- 
sary and to advise the staff on medi- 
cal aspects of alcoholism. 


The medical school at 
Social Work in the University of Ot- 
Ottawa tawa has i d 
Medical School aS MCOFpOrate 

the social work aspects 
of medical care into its training pro- 
gram. Miss Irene Simard has been 
appointed director of the new Social 
Services Department at Ottawa Gen- 
eral Hospital and social worker in the 
University’s Department of Preven- 
tive Medicine. Besides organizing the 
new department at the hospital, the 
director is to be responsible to the 
university for the part of the under- 
graduate medical teaching program 
bearing upon social work. 
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BEYOND CANADA 


While 1960 will be de- 
World Mental signated World Mental 
Seas Seer Health Year, culminat- 
ing in the International Congress on 
Mental Health in Paris in September 
1961, the purpcse is to plan a long- 
range program and to focus attention 
on a number of continuing activities. 
The World Federation for Mental 
Health is preparing detailed plans and 
budgets for five main projects on 
which the “Year” will focus and i 
taking steps to find finances for them. 
The projects are: 

The Needs of Children: to in- 
crease the study of child develop- 
ment in different countries, leading 
to better understanding of the needs 
of children and adolescents. 


2. National Surveys in the Field 
of Mental Health and IIl-Health. 

3. Teaching the Principles of Men- 
tal Health: to improve and extend 
the teaching of mental health prin- 
ciples in medical and nursing schools, 
teacher training colleges, schools of 
social work and similar centres of 
professional training. 

4. Mental Health and the Sociolo- 
gical Aspects of Industrial Change: 
to develop knowledge and techniques 
for dealing with problems of human 
relations occurring in industrial and 
other occupations. 


5. Psychological Problems of Mi- 
gration: to encourage the study and 
development of better methods of 
preventing and dealing with psycho- 
logical problems arising from migra- 
tion within and between countries, 
whether voluntary or involuntary. 

— project will necessitate: 


1. Investigation and evaluation of 
existing work and literature in the 
particular field. 

2. Full utilization of the experience 
of United Nations and other inter- 
national agencies and of the Rocke- 
feller and other foundations, to make 
use of what is already known and to 
avoid waste effort. 


3. Visits of coordinators to selected 
countries or areas to meet with groups 
of specialists, to conduct fact-finding 
surveys, and to identify people suit- 
able to act as members of research 
teams in each project. 

4. The establishment of teams of 
selected workers for each project, 
since in the main these are not la- 
boratory but field projects. 

This information is taken from 
Newsletter and Progress Report No. 
2, for World Mental Health Year. 
Interested people may write for fur- 
ther information to the Canadian 
Mental Health Association, 114 Spa- 
dina Road, Toronto 4, Ontario. 





THE NEW MOUNT SINAI HOSPITAL, TORONTO 
Social Worker, M.S.W. 


With or without experience. Appointment salary depending upon qualifica- 


tions and experience. 


Apply: Mrs. C. G. Brock, Social Service Department, New Mount Sinai 
Hospital, 550 University Awe. TORONTO, Ontario. 


EM 6-7361 


10c. 332 
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EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
REQUIRED 


Two Professionally 


Trained Social Workers 

For planning and organizing 
required by Couchiching Conference on Na- 
tional and International Affairs 
The Family Service Bureau and the Winter Conference on 
: social questions, and generally 
of Hamilton, Ontario duedians bli 
eveloping program on _ public 
affairs. Persons interested are in- 
vited to write to the Chairman 
of the Executive of the Canadian 

Chairman, Personne! Committee Institute on Public Affairs, 


Apply to: D. O. CaNNoNn 


Post Office Box 306 LEoNARD HARMAN 


HAMILTON, Ontario 7 Romney Road 
ISLINGTON, Ontario 


SOCIAL WORKER I 
required by 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE AND REHABILITATION 
Housing and Nursing Home Branch 
Provincial Geriatric Center 
Regina, Saskatchewan 


Salary Range: B.S.W. $350-$426 

M.S.W. $379-$461 
This position requires professional training at the Bachelor’s or Mas- 
ter’s degree level in social work. The incumbent will be required 
to develop and carry out casework and counseling services in an 
institution caring for the aged and chronically ill. 


For further information or application forms, please contact Public 
Service Commission, Room 328, Legislative Building, REGINA, 
Saskatchewan. 


This competition will close when a suitable applicant is obtained. 
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THE JEWISH FAMILY AND CHILD SERVICE 
OF TORONTO 


Requires as soon as possible several qualified caseworkers, to fill 


positions in the Family Service Department, Child Service Depart- 
ment and Aged Unit. Agency provides excellent learning experience, 
psychiatric consultation, opportunities for creative work and pro- 
fessional growth. Good personnel practices. Salary range for: 


B.S.W. $3,744-4,732 
M.S.W. $4,108-5,096 


Apply to: 
Miss SARAH RHINEWINE 
Assistant Executive Director 
Jewish Family and Child Service 
150 Beverley Street 
TORONTO 2B, Ontario 


The Children’s Aid Society of Brockville 
and The United Counties of Leeds and Grenville 


requires 


CASEWORK SUPERVISOR 


Qualifications: M.S.W. and at least 2 years experience. 
B.S.W. may be considered depending on experience. 


Salary: Starting salary up to $6000 depending on qualifications. 


Excellent personnel policies, a statement of which is available 


on request. 


Apply to: Mr. R. S. Fenemore, Executive Director, 
Children’s Aid Society of Brockville, 
United Counties of Leeds and Grenville, 
61 King Street East 
BROCKVILLE, Ontario 
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Councils in Modern Perspective. 
Ottawa: Canadian Welfare Council, 
1959. 64 pp. Price $1.00. 


The need for systematic and sound- 
ly conceived planning to meet the 
social welfare needs of people living 
in rapidly changing Canadian com- 
munities has been seen more broadly 
and felt more directly in the past de- 
cade. The kind, quality, quantity and 
cost of our health, welfare and recrea- 
tional services are matters of every- 
day concern and action by govern- 
mental and voluntary citizen bodies. 

This book is the first comprehen- 
sive evaluation of changing problems, 
scope, organization, leadership and 
practices of community welfare coun- 
cils in this country. Initially, a study 
was undertaken through the Councils 
Section of the Canadian Welfare 
Council early in 1957 to determine 
the effects of a rapidly expanding 
United Fund movement upon welfare 
councils. It was early seen by a spe- 
cially formed national committee that 
United Funds were only part of a 
number of related developments in- 
fluencing the ways in which councils 
are fulfilling their social welfare plan- 
ning functions and responsibilities. 

Factual data were drawn from a 
questionnaire study covering the geo- 
graphical area served, membership, 
program, boards and committees of 
fifteen councils over the 1947-57 per- 
iod; and from the Projects Registry 
of the Canadian Welfare Council. 
The character and quality of the total 
study is given by the contributions 
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from the practical experience and 
knowledge of individuals serving on 
the national committee and the edi- 
torial committee. 

The study shows councils have en- 
larged their membership now includ- 
ing more health and recreation ser- 
vices and a variety of related organ- 
izations. Business, industry and labour 
are taking a greater part in planning 
through councils. Movement to the 
suburbs has brought new needs for 
community services, and planning has 
moved from strictly local to regional, 
provincial and national scope. Coun- 
cils have become closer to the prob- 
lems of planning and financing gov- 
ernmental services. Research is be- 
coming recognized as an increasingly 
necessary tool of planning. 


Seeing these changes and many 
others the committee also has in- 
cluded throughout the book useful 
definitions, principles and accepted 
practices of councils and suggested 
the field of present-day challenges to 
be met by planning. In addition it 
recommended further studies be un- 
dertaken in related areas. 


Serious considerations of this book 
is in my opinion a prime obligation 
of all board and staff members of 
councils. Its contents should be made 
known to all those in any way re- 
lated to the means and ends of social 
welfare planning. 


WILLIAM NICHOLLS 


Community Chest and 
Council of Community Services 
Edmonton 
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The Child in Hospital, A Study of 
his Emotional and Social Well- 
Being, by Hedley G. Dimock. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company 
of Canada Limited, October 1959. 
256 pp. Price $3.75. 


This is a thorough, careful treat- 
ment of all aspects of a child’s hos- 
pital experience, and as such is a 
welcome addition to the meagre 
literature as yet available on the sub- 
ject. It describes normal child de- 
velopment and how it is affected by 
a period in hospital. It discusses the 
parents’ role in this experience, what 
the child needs in the way of social, 
educational and recreation programs, 
and what special counselling or guid- 
ance he or his family may require. 

Then Dr. Dimock describes at some 
length leadership and supervision 
problems in hospitals, and methods of 
helping staff members work together 
harmoniously, and of providing them 


with in-service education in mental 
health. Finally he discusses the rela- 
tions between the hospital and the 
community. 

We are becoming increasingly 
aware that physical and emotional 
health are inseparable. The physically 
ill child who is in hospital is in grave 
danger of emotional upset that may 
do permanent damage to his mental 
health, even while his physical ail- 
ments are being cured. If he is very 
young, separation from his mother is 
a severe shock. If his stay is a lengthy 
one, in a rigid institutional atmo- 
sphere, he may lose the ability to 
have a close affection for others, even 
his own parents. 

Dr. Dimock discusses how a hos- 
pital might be organized to give com- 
plete care for the child, both physi- 
cally and mentally. His thesis is that 
hospitalization need not be damaging, 
and may in fact help the youngster to 








THE CHILD IN HOSPITAL 


A Study of his Emotional and Social Well-Being 
By 
Hedley G. Dimock, M.A., Ed. D. 


Sg pee Pa a ame BT eR RENIN SL 


A provocative work of great interest not only to members of 
hospital staffs and welfare workers, but to all the community 
who as citizens, parents, hospital supporters and governing boards eo 


Seale ets a aan 


f are responsible for helping hospitals to plan for and provide the 
; most complete care possible. 

i Dr. Dimock wrote this book while Director of Group Guidance 
at the Montreal Children’s Hospital. His experience with his- 
; pitalized children is exceptional. 


Published October 1959—$3.75. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
70 Bond Street Toronto 2, Ontario 


265 pages. 
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The Marriage Bed 
An Analyst’s Casebook 


BY HARRY F. TASHMAN 


Fellow of the Academy of Psychoanalysis and a Diplomate of 
the American Board of Psychiatry and Neurology. 


A series of dramatic, authentically realistic stories of unfortunate 
marriages. Shows how they happen and includes the cure of one 
or both of the partners. In detailing these actual case histories, 


no punches are pulled. $6.00. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


299 QUEEN STREET WEST, TORONTO 2-B, 


mature. To avoid or soften separa- 
tion, rooming-in of the mother with 
the child, or frequent informal visit- 
ing, is suggested. To make a long stay 
a useful period for the patient, he 
wants well-organized programs that 
give the children freedom to play 
and work together in normal social 
groups. It is in the discussion of these 
programs, with which he is presum- 
ably the most familiar, that Dr. Di- 
mock has most to offer in the way 
of practical suggestions. 

The section on-improving the team 
work of hospital staffs may seem to 
be getting rather far away from the 
subject. But, as the author reminds 
us, the kind of relationships existing 
between staff members has a direct 
effect on the well-being of the child- 
ren in their care. 

Anyone already interested in ways 
of improving the lot of children in 
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hospitals will want to read this book. 
But I do not see it as a treatise that 
will endear the sceptics in the medi- 
cal professions and elsewhere to new 
ideas. It is too abstract and lengthy, 
too frequently repetitious, and too 
full of professional jargon. What, af- 
ter all, is the ordinary reader to make 


of such words as “groupness” and 
““we’ness”’? 

DorotHy HopcGson 
Ottawa 


A Brief History of the Ontario 
Welfare Council. Toronto: On- 
tario Welfare Council (96 Bloor 
Street West) 1959. 21 pp. Price 45 
cents. 

It’s a far cry from “wayward girls”, 

a “humane society” that took care of 

kids not puppies, the Moral and So- 

cial Reform Council of Canada to the 

Ontario Welfare Council and its sis- 
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ter councils of 1959, but ’twill do us 
no harm to look back and learn. 


Reading this very readable booklet 
will make many a bell ring in the 
minds of those who have wrestled 
with the problems of joint action for 
health and welfare. It is a story of 
people working in separate little baili- 
wicks and suddenly finding they need 
to come together and talk it over; of 
a council perceiving a need no or- 
ganization had yet tackled and lead- 
ing a movement to satisfy it; of dis- 
couragements and near-failures due 
to poverty in money, staff or leaders, 
of organization and re-organization 
in response to the demands of the 
times; of sudden spurts of unusual 
activity caused by war and depres- 
sion; of changing interests, some of 
which seem to have disappeared from 
the agenda (the evils of race-track 


betting, prize fights, importation of 
alcoholic liquors). It’s a fascinating 
story of farmers, clergy, temperance 
workers, service clubs, — all sorts of 
non-self-regarding people — joining 
hands to promote common causes. 

One of the reasons the story is 
fascinating is the people who put it 
into shape. Frieda Held dug into the 
files and found the ingredients, both 
the solid meat and the little extras 
that added the flavour. Mary Jenni- 
son did the writing, preserving the 
good qualities of the materials. And 
finally Lillian Henderson put on the 
finishing touches, both inside and out- 
side. 

This is a short review because it is 
about a short (and inexpensive) 
pamphlet that should be read rather 
than read about. 


M.M.K. 


BRIEF NOTICES 


Adolescence and Discipline, by 
Rudolph M. Wittenberg. New 
York: Association Press (Toronto: 
G. R. Welch & Co. Ltd.), 1959. 
318 pp. Price $4.95. 


A Mental Hygiene Primer, this 
book is a guide in everyday language 
to modern psychological and educa- 
tional concepts of discipline as a fun- 
damental ingredient of the maturation 
process. 


Child Welfare in Canada. Ottawa: 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare, April 1959. Memorandum 
number 15, General Series of the 
Research and _ Statistics Division. 
Free on request from the Queen’s 
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Printer, Ottawa, or the Department 
of National Health and Welfare. 


A Look at the Clark Report, by 
Allen D. Marshall. Toronto: The 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers 
Association, 1959. 23 pp. Free on 
request from the Association, 302 
Bay Street, Toronto. 


Statistics of Aleohol Use and Alco- 
holism in Canada 1871-1956, 
compiled by Robert E. Popham 
and Wolfgang Schmidt. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1958. 
155 pp. Price $4.50. 

First report of the Alcoholism Re- 
search Foundation of Ontario supply- 
ing statistics with a minimum of 
interpretation. 
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